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Hearing, Discrimination, and 
Interpretation 


By 


ONFUSION of terminology appar- 


ently must be fought against in 
every field of knowledge. As con- 


cepts become more detailed their mean- 
ings tend to shift gradually to 
change drastically. Frequent redefinition 
and analysis, however, will take care of 
this. A closely related problem which 
causes even more trouble and is not so 


or even 


easily met is that of failure to keep in 
the 
We make concessions to popular 


mind basic distinctions in terms we 
use. 
and 
hates 
quib- 


basic 


carelessness, 
for 
to give the impression of constant 
bling. But failure to keep these 
distinctions in mind is particularly 
blesome 
sound discrimination, 
pretation. 


misusage, professional 


incorrect assumption, everyone 


trou- 


in matters concerning hearing, 
and speech inter- 
The distinctions between these 
are so clear and so widely recognized that 
they would seem to be obvious, but pos- 
sibly for that reason, we are careless and 
create unnecessary confusion. So it would 
seem to be very much worthwhile to try 
to restate some of these distinctions. 


Everyone knows what we mean by hear- 


ing. Popular and scientific usage are in 
agreement here. We simply mean the 


ability to respond to sound waves through 
the specialized sensory receptor, the ear. 
| The psychologists and physiologists of the 
Plast century (Helmholtz, Miiller, Weber, 
» Mach, Galton, and others) did the pio- 


neer work in testing hearing. They worked 
at such problems as the range of pitches, 
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the range of intensities, the smallest differ- 
ences in pitch and intensity, the “qual- 
ities” of auditory sensations, and other 
aspects of sound to which the human ear 
is sensitive. Later, some physicians began 
to add their tests, although these were and 
still necessarily 
tests of hearing, their chief purpose being 


remain only incidentally 


the location of pathological lesions, not 
the functional analysis of hearing. At 
present almost all “hearing” tests are 


measures of our acuity; that is, the lowest 
intensity of a particular pitch or pitch 


range that we can hear. This by far 
the most important aspect of hearing for 
practical purposes, and when the rare 


tests of other aspects are discussed they 


can be specifically labeled. 
Different Mental Levels of Hearing 


Thus hearing is in psychological and 
physiological literature a general term en- 
compassing all the phenomena of that 
sensory field. 
plemented, it encompasses the perceptual 


Also, when the term is sup- 


and conceptual phenomena based on these 
sensations. Most psychologists do not 
now accept the old hard-and-fast distine- 


and 


as 


tions between sensation, perce eption, 
conception, yet they the 
indicative of of 
activity and always distinguish the latter 
two from the more basic level. 
Thus the localization of sounds and the 
discrimination of different speech sounds 


but they themselves 


retain terms 


various levels mental 


sensory 


are based on hearing, 
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are not sensory phenomena. They are 
perceptual elaborations at a higher mental 
level of hearing. The interpretation of 
sounds of speech as meaningful words, or 
of particular sounds as a subway train 
nearing us from a certain direction, repre- 
sents a still higher level of mental activity. 
It is failure to distinguish 


between these levels, and hence an ignor- 


the conceptual, 


ing of their character, that seems to cause 
most of our trouble. 

The following is a specific example. 
It is related that hearing tests showed that 
A had no usable hearing for speech. We 
have every right to assume then, if this is 
a correct and precise statement, that his 
hearing acuity is so very low that he can, 
by no means known at present, be made to 
The chances are that 
this was not a precise statement. It may 
merely mean that the person failed a test 
for speech interpretation. In_ that 
we only know that the person did not 
utilize hearing for speech reception, and 
more. It may be that he has 
perfectly normal hearing acuity but suf- 
fers from an aphasic or similar condition; 
or in spite of normal hearing he may be 
so mentally subnormal that he can make 
little use of it in the acquirement of 
speech. On the other hand it may be that 
the statement originally referred to the 
fact that the individual failed a sound 
discrimination This, just as the 
above, does not even preclude the pos- 
sibility of normal hearing acuity. Most 
likely the statement did mean that the 
person had been given a test for hearing 
acuity, but we still do not know which of 
the described: 
(1) the individual had had such a severe 
loss of hearing that he for that reason 
never acquired the ability to receive 
speech and through no hearing device can 
he be aided in speech reception; (2) he 
had normal speech reception development 


‘respond to speech. 


case 


no even 


test. 


following conditions is 


but a subsequent hearing loss is great 
enough to prevent its use even with a 
hearing aid; (3) he was never able to 
receive speech through natural hearing, 
but has enough so that, through hearing 
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aids, he can learn to discriminate between 
some or all speech sounds and hence jg 
potentially capable of using hearing for 
some or all speech interpretations; (4) 
he had normal development of the ability 
for speech interpretation through hearing, 
but is now hampered by a severe hearing 
loss, although this can be partially or 
wholly corrected by a hearing aid. 
Many other examples could be given 
of confusions between hearing, discrimina- 
tion, and interpretation, but the above 


should suffice. 





If we wish to test a person’s “hearing” | 


we determine his acuity. Incidentally, of 
course, the only way of doing this that 


— 


should be acceptable at the present time, | 


is with a pure tone audiometer 


which | 


tests the acuity for several different fre. | 


quencies covering the major area of usable 


hearing. 
Testing Sound Discrimination 


If we wish to test a person’s ability to 
discriminate different — speech 
sounds, we either give him the isolated 
sounds or the sounds in words that differ 
only with regard to those sounds. For 
example, to test for the discrimination of 
the sounds s and th we might give the 
isolated sounds or the words sing and 
thing in random order. 
to see if the subject can tell which of the 


between 


two sounds was given each time. (It is 


assumed, naturally, that precautions have 
been taken to eliminate lip reading and 
other irrelevant cues.) Such a_ procedure 
can legitimately be called a sound dis 
crimination test. On the other hand, a 
procedure which merely checks whether 
or not a person hears the sound can not 
correctly be named as such. Many sounds 
can be heard that cannot be discriminated. 
either because the distinctive components 
are missing or the person is not capable, 
because of lack of training or for other 
reasons, of utilizing what he hears for 
making the discriminations. Articulation 
tests usually refer to tests of a persons 
ability to make the speech sounds, but 


(Continued cn page 119) 


Then we check | 
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The Practice Apartment at the 
Rhode Island School 


By Vera B. RuCKDESHEL, B.A. 


N keeping with the present trend toward 
more thorough practical training in 
home economics for girls in all schools 

and colleges, the Rhode Island School for 
the Deaf has a practice apartment for its 
older girls. This apartment is no make- 
shift affair, for it was incorporated in the 
plans for the new Industrial Building 
which was completed in 1934. 

It has four rooms—a kitchen, living 
room, two bedrooms and bath, and is 
completely furnished. The boys built the 
bed room furniture in the shop, and the 
pieces are proudly pointed out to all who 
visit the apartment. 

In this apartment two girls and their 
advisor live, doing the cooking, cleaning 
and other incidental chores that are neces- 
sary in a home. The advisor takes the 
role of Big Sister, on whom the girls rely 
for counsel. In an effort to make the 
atmosphere as home-like as possible, the 
usual dormitory regulations are done away 
with. 

The girls chosen to live in the apart- 
ment usually number eight for one year, 
and are generally the oldest. They are 
grouped as congenially as possible, spend- 
ing here two periods of four weeks each 
during the school term. As the school is 
rather small, this accommodates all those 
who are preparing to finish the curric- 
ulum., 

Learning to Budget 


The first thing undertaken when the 
girls come to the apartment is to make 
them familiar with a household budget 
and ways to divide any reasonable income 
for use. The first budget planned in the 
apartment consisted of a list of sums al- 
lotted for each general use, with a central 
sum to draw bit 


from. This seemed a 


abstract for many of the girls to under- 
stand, so the advisor tried another plan, 
which seems to have met with more suc- 
cess. 

Seven heavy brown envelopes were pur- 
chased from the Five and Ten and made 
into a book by running loose leaf rings 
The envelopes were 
“Food,” 


“Operating Ex- 


through the bottom. 
labelled “Income,” “Savings,” 
“Shelter,” “Clothing,” 
penses,” “Advancement,” with the percent- 
age of income and the sum of money on 
each flap. 
of paper on which withdrawals are to be 
noted. 

Given the budget with the Income in 
stage money of different denominations, 


Pinned under the flap is a slip 


the girls divided it up among the envel- 
Then the girls were introduced to 
their “grocer,” who is the school chef, and 
the the 
commissary, where there are family sized 


opes. 


grocery store, which is school 


canned goods for them to buy. 


Learning to Pay Bills 


~ During their first month the girls keep 
only a record of money spent for food, 
but after that, if they have shown under- 
standing, they are given bills to cover 
rent, gas, electricity, laundry, plumber 
bills, repairs, etc., most of which would 
be actual expenses in a home. 
pay for each the 
velope handing the various sums to per- 
part of the landlord, 
gas company, etc., and get their receipts. 


The girls 


item from proper en- 


sons who play the 


This exchange of “money” for services has 
proven to be very realistic, and the girls 
watch their change and debate each ex- 
penditure very seriously. 

In the beginning, the advisor has to help 
the girls quite a bit with the mea! plan- 
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ning, shopping lists and cooking, and su- 
pervise cleaning the ice box and the stove, 
but little by little she withdraws as the 
girls learn, and they have complete charge 
of household operations. 

In cooking, there were many failures, 
but no more than is usual for girls “on 
their own” for the first time. Many a 
cake has fallen and various reasons for 
this have come to light; one girl’s tapioca 
pudding came to the table a la Worcester- 
shire Sauce, much to her surprise and 
chagrin, but she learned that all brown 
liquids are not vanilla, so the pudding 
was not wasted although it went into the 
garbage can. 


Humorous Incidents 


Hardly a week goes by without an 
amusing incident, many of which have 
resulted in more self reliant and capable 
girls. The following items from an advis- 
ors note book may be of interest: 

“Caught Harriet scrubbing away on the 
bathroom floor with the dish rag. There 
followed a long and detailed explanation 
as to why that was not sanitary nor in 
good taste. 

“I smelled something out of the ordi- 
nary as I was sitting in the living room. 
No one was in the kitchen, but I went to 
see if the odor could be from. there. 
Found a gas burner on, with the top 
cover of the stove down. The resulting 
heat blister went down without a scar, 
but we were all dreadfully worried for a 
while. The girls thus learned why they 
must be careful not to brush against the 
pilot when passing the stove. 

“Nancy made a Pineapple Upside Down 
cake for supper one night, with fair suc- 
cess. It tasted pretty good with its syrup 
and fruit, but the cake was heavy and 
yellow. The next morning she and Betty 
complained that they had had stomach 
ache in the night. That morning Nancy 
mixed some waffle batter. The waffles 
came out of the iron looking very nice, 
but when tasted they proved to be bitter 
and yellow in color. A little questioning 
brought out the fact that she had mis- 
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taken soda for baking powder. As she 
is a bright girl, she understood why sh 
got the stomach ache from eating the cake 
and why she must make sure of the in 
gredients she puts into cooked foods. 

“The glasses looked dingy and cloud 
when held up to the light. It showed 
that no amount of polishing with dirh 
dish towels can make glasses sparkle. 

“The butter has tasted of fish or cab 
bage or of some other foreign flavor from 
time to time, showing that all food should 
be covered when in the ice box.” 


Entertaining Guests 


Guests are welcome to the apartmen 
at all times, even when, in a busy mort 
ing rush, the girls have had to leave the 
beds unmade or the dishes unwashed. A: 
in the normal home, upsets sometimes 
leave it topsy turvy for the moment. 

The girls often invite their families and 
friends to have dinner with them here 
Parents come to see their daughters’ work 
and to meet their teachers in a pleasant 
informal fashion. Their interest has beet 
genuine, for here, as in few other ways 
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can they fully grasp what the school can 
do for their children. Careful instructions 
in being a good hostess play an impor- 
tant part in the program. Parties prop- 
erly conducted have their place; the prop- 
er entertaining of a caller is given con- 
siderable attention. In short, all of those 
important factors which contribute to a 
well-balanced home receive the emphasis 
due them in order to equip the girls in 
the more important problems of life from 
the family approach. 

Girls in the apartment have a wonder- 
ful opportunity to improve in their per- 
sonal habits and grooming. The advisor 
is competent to advise them on eating 
habits, toilet habits, care of clothing. She 
also tries to influence them to spend their 
leisure time in pleasant, profitable ways. 

While girls are at the apartment they 
have certain privileges that the other girls 
have not. Most of them can go off the school 
grounds unaccompanied during the after- 
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noon and early evening, see movies at a 
neighboring theatre, or go to the stores up 
the street, but these liberties depend on 
individua! attitudes 
In order that the proper importance is 


and — trustworthiness. 
attached to the privileges, there is a “big 
stick” 


ancy, or similar bad habits: any girl who 


which discourages sneakiness, tru- 


deliberately disobeys, or otherwise violates 
the trust imposed on her, is banished to 
the dormitory for the rest of the year. 
Only once has this been necessary. 

Phases of home arts other than cooking, 
and the 
have been given the girls by the cooking 


housework, budgeting income 
instructor. One interesting topic is Babies 


—Their Diet and Care. 


has demonstrated how to bathe and dress 


A visiting nurse 


an infant, how to keep progress charts— 
in fact, all the tasks so necessary in the 
development of the happy, healthy infant. 

Another short course given to Seniors 


(Continued on page 120) 








The 1939 Summer School 


HE American Association to Pro- 

mote the Teaching of Speech to the 

Deaf will conduct a summer school 
at Berkeley, California, June 26-August 
4, 1936, by the invitation and under the 
auspices of the University of California. 
The school will open immediately after 
the convention held by the American In- 
structors of the Deaf, June 18-23, thus 
enabling teachers to attend the conven- 
tion, the International Golden Gate 
Exposition at San Francisco, and enjoy 
the advantages of a six weeks’ course of 
training under instructors who stand high 
in their respective fields. 


see 


The following courses have been ar- 
ranged: 


396. Language Fundamentals for Deaf 


Children. 


Methods of teaching vocabulary, sentence 
structure and language principles, with special 
emphasis on the following: stimulation of ideas 
through lip reading, composition work, correc- 
tion of errors in English common to the deaf, 
and application of the general principles of edu- 
cation and psychology to the teaching of lan- 
guage in schools for the deaf. 2 units. 


M. Tu. W. Th: F. 8. 
Josephine Quinn, Principal, Primary 


and Intermediate Departments, Minnesota 


School for the Deaf. 
396. E. English for the Deaf in Ad- 


vanced Grades. 


General principles and modern methods of de- 
veloping constructive and creative work in the 
various forms of composition; discussion and 
criticism of compositions written by deaf  chil- 
dren; diagnosis of errors and methods of cor- 
rection; appreciation and study of literature; 
methods of teaching the fundamentals of gram- 
mar. 2 units. 


M, Tu. W. Th. F, 9. 


Marietta Rector Vinson, Teacher of Lan- 
guage in the Advanced Department, Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf. 


396 L. Lip Reading for Deaf Children. 


Presentation of basic principles of lip reading 
through discussion and_ planned _ observation. 
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Practice exercises and the correlation of suk 
exercises with classroom subjects. Procedu 
in keeping the lip reading vocabulary paral 
with the reading vocabulary, and demonstrati 
of auxiliary approaches to lip reading. Dise 
sion of recent developments in the field of te 
search. 2 units. 

M: Tu. W.. th; #2. 

Mary E. Numbers, Teacher-in-Char 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampto 
Mass. 


396. H. Hearing Aids as Educatio 
Tools in Schools for the Deaf. 


A course designed to emphasize the fact t 
hearing aids in schools for the deaf are 
fads, frills, or a new subject to be taught, 
useful educational tools, which, properly 
plied, provide help in speech correction, in 
reading, in language, and in emotional adju 
ment. 2 units. 

NM Fas W. ih. F. 12: 

Miss Numbers. 


396. F. 


Methods of speech development. International 
Phonetics transcription leading to ear training, 


Speech for the Deaf: Formative, 


diagnostic ability and the fundamental phonetic 306. 
principles underlying the vowel and _ consonant 
charts. Formation and development of ele 
mentary sounds—consonant combinations, breath as 
stops, word and sentence stress. The use of 
charts and diagrams. Correlation of speech of he 
with language. 2 units. tones 
M. Tu. W. Th. F. 10. result 
Edna Long Wolf, Supervising Teacher, wis 
ita ee : and { 
Primary Department, California School . 
for the Deaf. M. 
396. C. Speech for the Deaf: Corrective.)  \« 
Causes of types of defects, corrective methods | in th 
and suggestions as to prevention. Examination, te 
diagnosis of difficulties, and use of exercises for vers! 
correction. Voice production, tone quality, 
breath control, pitch and resonance. 2 units. 306 
M. fas WW. Th. 8.9: 
Alice C. Chapin, M.A., Principal, ‘ 
Speech Correction School, Los Angeles. i 
: 0 a 
NoTE: The final week of the above | heari 
course will be given by Sara Stinchfield | limit 
Hawk, Ph.D., President-elect of the Ameri |“ 
appa 


can Speech Correction Association, and lec- 
turer in psychology and speech pathology M. 
at the University of Southern California. M 
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THE OAKS IN FACULTY GLADE, AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, WHERE THE 


ASSOCIATION’S SUMMER 


396. P. Principles of Hearing, Hearing 


Tests and Hearing Aids. 


Fundamental principles of sound; the nature 


of hearing; the testing of hearing with pure 


tones and speech sounds; interpretation of test 


results; hearing aids: requirements, prescription 


and use (air and bone conduction, individual 


and group). 2 units. 


M. Tu. W. Th. F. 10. 


Instructor 


A. Watson. Ph.D.., 


in the Department of Physics in the Uni- 


Norman 


versity of California at Los Angeles. 


396. P.A. 


Practicum. 


Audiometry and Hearing Aids: 


discussions and demonstrations 


Round table 
of apparatus and methods for the testing of 
hearing and the use of hearing aids; value and 


limitations of testing apparatus and aids; sub- 


stitutes; responsibility for proper use of testing 


apparatus and aids. 2 units. 


- Tu. W. Th. F. 1. 
Mr. Watson. 


SCHOOL WILL BE HELD 


Enrollment in any of these courses is 
subject to the approval of the instructor 
in charge. All persons enrolling will be 
required to pay a fee of $5 in addition 
to the regular University fee of $35 for 
the summer session. 

Living costs in Berkeley are moderate. 
Rooms for the Convention and the Sum- 
mer School session may be had at Inter- 
national House, one of the most beautiful 
buildings in Berkeley. The rates here, with- 
out meals, are from $5 to $7 a week. Appli- 
cations for accommodations at Interna- 
tional House for the period of the Con- 
vention should be addressed to Mr. Mar- 
shall S. Hester, California School for the 
Deaf, Berkeley. 


Applications for accom- 


modations during the summer school 
should be addressed “Admissions Secre- 


tary,” International House, Berkeley, Cali- 


fornia. 
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By ELFRIEDA SYLVESTER 


With Illustrations by the Author 


Quiz Number 2 


1. Who wrote “Louder Please”? 


2. A famous deaf painter of the six- 


El Greco, 


teenth century was 
Titian, El Mudo. 

3. About what percent of deaf children 
in the United States are taught wholly 
orally? 

1. Pierre de Ronsard and 
Joachim du Bellay, both hard 
of hearing, acquired fame as 

. Scientists, poets, 
educators, artisans. 
5. A Greek philosopher (~2\ 
said “Those born deaf are Me? Sore, 
speechless. They have a voice, + Talk 
but are destitute of speech. 
. . . Of all the senses, hearing contributes 
most to intelligence and knowledge.” Who 
was he? 

6. Give within ten years the date of 
the founding of the first permanent resi- 
dential school for the deaf in America. 

7. The position or 
loss of teeth may 
have much to do 
with deafness. True- 
False. 

8. Who is presi- 
dent of the American 
Association to pro- 
mote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf? 








9. How many Summer Program Meet. 
ings has the Association had? 

10. How many deaf pupils in schools 
for the deaf in the United States today? 

11. turned the first spadeful 
of earth for the present Volta Bureau 
building. Mrs. Bell, Dr. Bell, Helen Kel. 
ler, Allesandro Volta. 

12. Who is Tad Chapman? 

13. Who are Charles and Charlotte 
Lamberton? 

14. Who was Paul Choppin? 

15. When will the Volta Bureau and 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf have a 
Golden Birthday Celebration? 

16. An Acoustiscope is an instrument 
ior... . Measuring hearing. Aiding 
hearing. Giving visibility to sound. Show- 
ing pictures for speech reading. 

17. Who brought the 
method of lip reading to this country? 

18. With what school or institution 
are the following names associated? (1) 
Caroline Yale. (2) A. L. E. Crouter. 
(3) John Yale Crouter. (4) Frank Driggs. 
(5) Dan Cloud. (6) Josephine Timber: 
lake. (7) Max Goldstein. (8) Harris 
Taylor. (9) Anders Hansen. (10) A. J. 
Story. 

19. In what century did the education 
of the deaf really begin? 

20. Who wrote the first extant work 
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on the education of 


YN the deaf? 
x s ¢, 21. Who succeed- 
7 ed the Abbé de ’Epée 
in his school at Paris 
and further  devel- 
: oped his principles 
and method? 
22. The first school 
here. — - - | for the deaf in Italy 
was founded by Guilio Tarra, 
Tommaso Pendola, Abbé Silvestri. 
23. What was the name of the deaf 
young man who was educated under Si- 
card and who came to this country with 


\ Ub es 
Ot) —— 
\Er says 


Thomas Gallaudet and ~ 
helped to establish the (cM) 





Hartford School? 

24. For what degree 
of deafness did Dr. Kerr f \ > 
Love use the special term x . Mi 
“surdism”? Cexebeyum 
25. There is a short- \g, akind 


er and more common og angel 
name for each of the 

following words. What is it? En- 
cephalon. Cerebrum. Cerebellum. La- 
rynx. Tympanum. Malleus. Stapes. 


(Answers on page 114) 


Comments on the Volta Review 


ONGRATULATIONS on the won- 
C- derful last issue of the VoLTa RE- 
view. The papers published are 
superb. I would appreciate your sending 
a complimentary copy to Dr. E. A. B. 
I think he will be interested in our state 


program. 
A Physician in Pennsylvania. 


Your November issue is worth the price 
of a year’s subscription; it is full of so 
much good information. . .. Hope the 
coming year will be the best in your his- 
tory.” 


A Hearing Aid Salesman in Utah. 


May I congratulate the Volta Bureau on 
the fine Association Number of the VoLTA 
Review. This issue must have required a 
great deal of hard work, but to me who 
didn’t have an opportunity to be present 
at the meetings this issue brings the con- 
vention. 


A Teacher of the Deaf in New York. 


The November issue is especially inter- 
esting and I am more convinced than ever 
that our daughter may be able, as many 
others are, to have a hearing aid so that 


she can go to school with normal children. 
The Mother of a Deaf Child 
in West Virginia. 


I certainly enjoyed the November VoL- 
TA REVIEW, the Special Association Num- 
ber. I’m glad the Proceedings were pub- 
lished. It was an interesting number. 

A Teacher of the Deaf in Minnesota. 


Congratulations on your November is- 
sue. It is splendid from cover to cover. 
In fact the way in which the Review im- 
proves constantly is very gratifying to all 
of us and you should be commended. 

A Teacher of Lip Reading 
in New York. 


I believe the article “Toward the Pre- 
scribing of Hearing Aids” should be 
placed not only in the hands of every 
physician specializing in otology, but of 
every physician and educator. I am en- 
thusiastic over the masterly way in which 
you have selected the material. A similar 
article once a year would accomplish 
much in the education of the medical 
profession. 

A Physician in Minnesota. 
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Adventures in Nyasaland 


By G. DE 


UR school has just re-opened after 
a month’s Mrs. de la 
Bat and I had a very enjoyable 
tour to the North, beyond the Union 
of South Africa. Mrs. de la Bat has a 
brother who is a missionary in Nyasaland. 
Because of ill-health, his had 
returned with him there after their last 
furlough and we took her to her husband 


vacation. 


wife not 


for a visit. 

Our car was trucked as far as Pretoria, 
the administrative capital of S. Africa, 
1.000 miles from Worcester, 
had to use the railroad in order to escort 
the their 
various homes along the line to Pretoria. 


and for we 


our deaf scholars on train to 


Our objective in Nyasaland was about an- 
other 2,000 miles farther north by car. 
Three hundred miles north of Pretoria we 
crossed the border at the Limpopo river 
into Southern Rhodesia, another British 
colony. We were now in the sub-tropical 
country, but semi-arid and covered with 
sparse stunted forest, the home of ele- 
phant, giraffe, lion, leopard, buffalo, and 
also every species of antelope, from the 
small dainty steenbuck to the huge kudu 
and eland, the latter often attaining a 
weight of over a ton. Another 300 miles 
farther from the Limpopo river we came 


*EpDITOR's NOTE: Articles about the School for the 
Deaf at Worcester, South Africa, have appeared in 
several issues of the VOLTA REVIEW (April, 1932; 
Feb., Nov., 1935; Nov., 1937). Some of our read- 
ers are personally acquainted with the principal, 
Mr. G. de la Bat. who received his training in the 
United States. During his last visit he made a 
tour of schools for the deaf in this country. As he 
is planning to come to America again in 1939, for 
the purpose of studying auricular work in our schools, 
it is thought that the accompanying article, orig- 
inally a personal letter, will be of especial interest, 
aside from its manifest interest as a travelogue. 

Mr. de la Bat’s school presents peculiar difficulties. 
All instruction must be presented in two languages, 
English and Afrikaans. Also, some of the pupils 
come from great distances and must be escorted to 
and from their homes. During the summer of 1938, 
Mr and Mrs. de la Bat accompanied those who 
live along the line to Pretoria. After taking the 
pupils to their homes, they made a journey into the 
wilder parts of Nyasaland, spent a month there, and 
then returned, picking up the pupils on the way 
and taking them back to school. The description of 
their trip gives an idea of some of the problems 
which educators and missionaries must face in this 
far part of the world, 
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ZIMBABWE RUINS, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


to the Zimbabwe ruins. one of the un- 


solved riddles of Africa. 
The Zimbabwe Ruins 

_ They are an anachronism in their sur- 
roundings. The architecture in every de- 
tail is entirely foreign to the Bantu native 
of the whole of Africa. The natives of 
the surrounding country also look upon 
them as a mystery. They do not even 
have a legend about them. The views 
consist of a huge elliptical building or 
enclosure surrounded by a dry-stone wall 
about 30 feet high, and in some _ places 
15 feet thick, with an interior circumfer- 
ence of 770 feet. Inside there are 360 
feet of narrow passage-way between high 
walls. At the foot of the slight rising 
on which this building stands, there is a 
net-work of smaller, tumble-down stone 
walls of the same pattern, stretching away 
down the valley as far as the eye can see. 
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ZE OF THE TRUNK, AS INDICATED BY THE PERSONS 


STANDING NEAR IT 


Overlooking the valley is a granite hill 
about 300 feet high. On the summit are 
walls built of granite blocks with queer 
narrow passages—known as the Acropolis. 
This was evidently a fortress and the low- 
er building a kind of temple. 

Scattered around these buildings are 
hundreds of ancient gold workings, and it 
is variously estimated that from £75 to 
£100 million worth of gold was taken 
from these workings before the white man 
came. 

A remarkable number of curious and 
inexplicable have been found 
among these ancient ruins, including 
gold, copper and glass beads, gold and 
copper bangles, bronze wire ornaments, 
Chinese and Arabian pottery, and a num- 
ber of cruciform moulds and metal ingots 
of a pattern claimed to be Phoenician. 

Archeologists from all over the world 
have come to study these ruins, which 
still defy solution and remain a complete 
mystery. The most popular theory, based 


objects 


on very plausible evidence, is that they 
were the mines and storage house of the 
gold mines of Ophir where King Solomon 
got his gold. 


In South Rhodesia 


Trekking onward still, we came to Salis- 
bury, the capital of S. Rhodesia. A real 
modern city in layout and buildings. Here 
we had a foretaste of the luxuriant growth 
of trees and flowers. Outstanding were 
the flaming poinsettias and the mauve 
flowering jacaranda tree. It was mid- 
winter, but we had now to change into 
tropical dress, khaki shorts, bush-shirt and 
helmet. The streets of Salisbury, and for 
that matter of all the towns of the two 
Rhodesias, are surprisingly wide. Cecil 
Rhodes, British Empire builder, and foun- 
der of these two which are 
named after him, decreed that all streets 
should be wide enough for a wagon with 
a span of 16 oxen to turn about with 


colonies, 


ease. 
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MRS. de la BAT, STANDING ON AN 


To reach Nyasaland we had to go 
through a corner of Portuguese East Af- 
for about 200 miles. Just before 


crossing the border we visited an Ameri- 


rica 
can Mission station, Nyadiri. Here our 
trip almost came to an abrupt end. We 
arrived at the moment when the lady doc- 
tor was inoculating all the inhabitants of 
the station against small-pox. One of the 
native students suffering from this disease 
had returned the previous day from a 
visit to his kraal. The government dis- 
trict commissioner was also present, super- 
intending the operations, and he suggested 
the possibility of our party being quaran- 
tined. Before he could definitely make 
up his mind we departed in great haste. 
Leopards and Elephants 

Just before we reached our objective 
for that night, Mtoko, the customs office 
on the border to Portuguese East Africa, 
we came upon two leopards in the road. 
The following morning before we got to 
Changara in Portuguese territory, we no- 
ticed the tracks of a herd of elephants 
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ANT HEAP IN NORTHERN RHODESIA 


which had recently crossed the road, and 
at Changara we were informed that about 
40 of them had passed there the previous 
afternoon. What a pity to have missed 
them! Although it is perhaps just as 
well, because they’re dangerous and de- 
structive brutes. 


A very interesting town we also touched 
at is Tete, the oldest European city in 
Africa, south of the Equator. It is more 
than 500 years old, and is situated on 
the Zambesi river, 200 miles from the sea. 
It is only 160 feet above sea-level, and 


the heat, even in mid-winter. is almost 


unbearable. In the olden days it was 
the Portuguese inland headquarters for 
slave, ivory and general trade. Ships 


sailed the 200 miles up the river to Tete. 
Today it is a very dilapidated and _for- 
saken city, with a weird and ghostlike at- 
mosphere. To walk in the streets of Tete 
is to be transplanted to ages long past. 
Time has marched on, but Tete has been 
standing still for several hundred years. 
(Continued on page 114) 
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Early Days at the Horace Mann School 


By Witit1aAm Lewis WASHBURN 


HE Boston School for Deaf Mutes. 

now known as the Horace Mann 

School, was the first day-school for 
the deaf organized in this country. It 
opened on November 10, 1869, with Miss 
Sarah Fuller as Principal, in a couple of 
rooms, and in January, 1870, moved to 
larger quarters on Pemberton Square. It 
is a part of the Boston public school 
system and receives state assistance also, 
for many of the pupils come from out- 
side of the city. 

I became a pupil in this famous school 
when I was twelve years old. I was not 
very hard of hearing at that time and my 
speech was normal. My teacher in the 
public school first suggested that I might 
be deaf when my mother called on her to 
explain why |! was receiving such low 
marks in spelling, while at the same time 
I received one hundred in singing! As 
to the singing, the teacher explained that 
it was because I “tried so hard.” Neither 
she nor Mother knew that in singing class 
I simply worked my lips without uttering 
asound. The spelling class was lined up 
on the other side of the room from the 
teacher's desk and my position was near 
the foot when the lesson ended. The 
teacher said that I was fairly bright in 
other lessons and she thought I should 
be examined for deafness. 


The Joy of Attending a Day School 


in South Framingham at 
after going through the 


I was living 
that time and 
form of getting permission from the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, my parents en- 
tered me in the Horace Mann School. It 
is a day school and I naturally enjoyed 
the excitement of going back and forth 
on the train with no one to watch me. 
I made friends with the brakemen and 
was allowed to help brake the train at 
the different station stops, for air brakes 
were to come later. 





WILLIAM LEWIS WASHBURN, OF HADDON 
HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY 


Pemberton Square was quite a little 
way from the Boston and Albany station, 
but I did not mind the walk for I dis- 
covered short cuts on Boston’s cow-path 
streets, and it was fun looking in the 
store windows. I also haunted the press 
room of the Boston Herald, watching the 
monster presses of that day printing the 
hand-fed sheets. I have been a printer 
for sixty years and have seen newspaper 
presses reduced in size and greatly in- 
creased in speed, and printing from rolls 
of paper instead of single sheets. 

Pemberton Square at that time was a 
quiet place, surrounded by low buildings 
mostly containing law offices. Once I saw 
the unmistakable face of General Ben 
Butler as he entered his office. The school 
occupied four or five rooms and in the 
rear there was a small yard for a play- 
ground. 








oO 
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Besides Miss Sarah Fuller, the Princi- 
pal, the teachers in the school were Miss 
Annie Bond, Misses Ella and Alice Jor- 
dan, Misses Mary and Kate Williams. 
Miss Sarah Jordan joined them later. 
They were all lovely women and I realize 
now how their patience must have been 
tried at times. 

I was in the class of older boys and 
girls in charge of Miss Bond. I look 
back on the Boston school as my real 
start in education, for there the instruc- 
tion was practically individual. I real- 
ized I could hear better than any of the 
other pupils in my class. The speech of 
many of them was hard to understand, 
and no signs were allowed. On the walls 
hung charts of symbols of Alexander Mel- 
ville Bell’s system of Visible Speech. 
These symbols would be written over 
words and helped pupils in their pro- 
nunciation. 


Graham Bell a Frequent Visitor 


Melville Bell’s son, Alexander Graham 
Bell, had been invited to Boston to in- 
struct the teachers and after fulfilling his 
contract he decided to locate there. Pro- 
fessor Bell was a frequent visitor to the 
school. While he was trying to design 
a machine that would reproduce the hu- 
man voice for the purpose of teaching 
the deaf, he discovered the principles of 
the telephone. On several occasions Miss 
Fuller had me take messages to Professor 
Bell, who boarded on Beacon Street. He 
was ever a good friend of the school. In 
1876 he took us all to Barnum’s Circus, 
which was quite a show that Centennial 
year. In my mind’s eye I can still see 
the almost endless Parade of the Con- 
gress of Nations. On another occasion 
Professor Bell took the school to Nan- 
tasket Beach, and in the party was Miss 
Mabel Hubbard, his fiancée. He was a 
fine looking man. Tall and slender, he 
sported quite a beard and moustache. 

To me it is an interesting sequence of 
events that Miss Sarah Fuller, having 
heard the elder Bell lecture on Visible 
Speech, urged the Boston Public School 
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Committee to ask him to come to Boston 
and teach the faculty his system; that his 
son, Alexander Graham Bell, was sen 
instead; that Hon. Gardiner G. Hubbard. 
a wealthy man, had a daughter who wa 
deaf and who came under the care of 
Professor Bell while he was inventing the 
telephone; that at the Centennial Expo. 
sition where Bell first exhibited his novel 
discovery little interest was taken in it 
many believing it to be a fake; tha 


Emperor Dom Pedro, who had earlier me! 


Bell at the Boston school, recognized him 
at the Exposition; that Bell invited him 
to test his telephone, and when the Em. 
peror actually heard Bell’s voice over the 
wire he proclaimed to the world that it 
“worked.” Later, with Mr. Hubbard's 
assistance, Professor Bell formed a com. 
pany for installing this instrument that 
has revolutionized the world. So why 
should not Miss Fuller’s name _ receive 
some honor for her “discovery” of Pro- 
fessor Bell? 


Dom Pedro, of Brazil 


The school would have many visitors. 
I remember meeting among others, Sophia 
May, the authoress; “Oliver Optic,” who 
wrote many books for boys; and Dom 
Pedro, Emperor of Brazil. Of the Em 
peror’s visit I will quote from a compo 
sition I wrote while attending a_privale 
school a year after. The original Mss. 


lies before me: 


Last summer while Dom Pedro was in Boston 
the teachers told us it was expected he would 
visit the school. He did not come on the day 
he was expected, but two or three days after. 
He had four rooms to look at before ours, # 
he could not stay long in either room. He 
soon came into our room and sat down in 4 
chair to hear us recite. The teacher reviewed 
us in History. He could speak good English 
but it did not sound plain. He was a very 
large man and had iron gray whiskers and 4 
bronzed face. He was dressed in plain black 
clothes and looked no more like a King than 
any gentleman of this town. 


To this I might add that on Dom 
Pedro’s visit, my class was ordered to the 
blackboard to write individual letters to 
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our distinguished guest. Then the Em- 
peror walked around and read the letters. 
Some of us had not quite understood, and 
had addressed our letters to parents or 
friends; but one girl directed her words 
directly to Dom Pedro and they seemed 
to affect him so much that he grasped 
her hand and shook it. She was a 
freckled faced lass and not so bright in 
classes, but we were pleased at her suc- 
cess, 

Dom Pedro took a great interest in the 
method of instruction used in the school, 
but evidently overrated our advancement, 
he was invited to ask our class 
he turned to and asked, 
“What is time?” I stammered over the 
question, nervous in the 
royalty, and could not give an answer. 

Another famous visitor was Laura 
Bridgman who, like Helen Keller, was 
blind, deaf and dumb. She talked by 
finger spelling, could sew, knit and do 
many other things. I had the pleasure 
of talking with her. I knew the one-hand 
alphabet; and as I made the letters she 
would put both hands over mine and read 
them. She wrote something for me, using 
a thick card with a groove in it under 
the paper, to guide the pencil. 


for when 
questions me 


presence of 


Memories of Some of the Pupils 


Alec G. and Daniel C. were the two old- 
est boys in the school. The former, I 
think, was really deaf and dumb, and 
had come from some other institution to 
be taught to speak. Daniel could talk, 
but not very plainly. It sounded to me 
as if he were chewing glass or peanut 
brittle. They were both familiar with the 
sign language, and by raising the lids of 
their desks they could talk to each other 
without teacher’s knowledge. I was curi- 
ous to know if Alec really had any voice. 
It seemed he had, for by putting my ear 
close to his mouth I plainly heard in high 
tone, “W-i-l-l-i-e.” On one occasion, when 
Miss Bond was out of the room, he let 
loose a yell that would have done credit 
to an Indian. She came hurriedly back 
and asked each one of us, except him, if 
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we had made that awful scream. We all 
denied it. Some had not heard it. She 
probably considered it useless to ask Alec, 
so he escaped a mark. 

In June, when the glorious Fourth was 
nearing, some boys brought paper cap 
pistols to school. Alec G. begged a few 
caps and dropped one on the floor. He 
exploded it with his foot, and poor Miss 
Bond nearly jumped out of her chair. 
My seat was next to Alec’s but I denied 
I had fired a cap pistol. Then she no- 
ticed the “shell” on the floor by Alec’s 
desk, and charged him with it. He made 
dumb show that he had not knowingly 
done anything; that possibly his foot had 
accidently exploded the cap. 

Frank C. was a boy about my age, who 
sat three rows in front of me. His mouth 
had a twist so his voice was not at all 
clear. He would turn in his seat and 
catch my eye and in what he imagined 
was a whisper call to me, “P-i-l-l, P-i-l-I!” 
Of course Miss Bond heard him and one 
stamp of her foot on the floor called him 
to attention and a bad mark. I had 
often been called “Bill” but never before 


a “Pill.” 
A Shot at Longfellow’s Hens 


One day Mrs. William Everett, wife of 
a Harvard Professor, visited the school 
with a boy pupil of the Northampton 
School. At recess I was introduced to 
him and before he left Mrs. Everett in- 
vited me to come to Cambridge and visit 
with him on the following Saturday. 
There, after an excellent luncheon, we 
took a walk up Brattle Street. We 
each had a sling shot and as we passed 
the poet Longfellow’s house we couldn't 
resist the temptation to use the slings on 
some fine white leghorn chickens that 
were busy feeding in the front yard. It 
amused us to see them scatter. I would 
like to add that Mr. Longfellow dropped 
an unfinished poem and rushed out to re- 
prove us, but alas! he didn’t put in an 
appearance. 

My first school. 


romance started in 


(Continued on page 124) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Introduction 


HE following are from 
three different rounds of the same 
“roundabout” letter, circulated in 


1938. They are especially interesting as 


excerpts 


showing not only the progress of the dif- 
ferent children in the course of one year, 
but the change of attitude on the parents’ 
part, and the general tendency to make 
constructive use of the ideas presented in 
the group letters. In one case, the mother 
of an older deaf boy went out of her way 
to prepare material for the guidance of a 
young mother whose little son is just start- 
ing to school. To make the letters easier 
to follow, excerpts from those of each par- 
ent are presented consecutively, and where 
another person has commented on some 
special question, the comment follows the 
question. 


The Boy with Destructive Impulses 


November, 1937 

Kenneth is in school! The first day I 
took him, he ran around and around the 
room, pulled at the cord on the curtains, 
and just kept me on needles and pins, until 
the teacher said, 

“What do you do with him? Why, I 
won't be able to keep up with him.” 

My heart sank within me. I thought, 
“My! After we have moved all the way to 
this town to put him in school, isn’t she 
going to be able to keep him?” I told her 
she’d probably have to spank him to make 
him know he must mind her, and she did. 
By noon that first day he had quieted down 
some, and has been better all the time. It 
is hard for him to concentrate, but he is 
learning that he can’t bluff the teacher, and 
an improvement is already noticeable. 

One day when I wanted to lie down at 
the time Kenneth took his nap, he wanted 
me to do something that wasn’t really nec- 
essary, and he began to cry in a big way. 
I put his hand to my face as the teacher 
has him do at school during the articula- 
tion period, and the expression on his face 


changed at once. He flopped down on the} 


bed and was quiet. Since then, nearly every 
afternoon, we go through some of his ar. 
ticulation exercises. 

] am always under a nervous strain when 
I take him to and from school. I try to 
get him to stop and look when we cross 
streets, but he will dash cut quickly. | 
can see more and more the many mistakes 
I’ve made. I see that I haven’t been as firm 
with him as I should have been, I’ve been 
over anxious about him, and haven't le 


him feel any responsibility. How I envy 


you wise, diligent mothers! 


May, 1938 

I'll be glad when Kenneth gets interested 
in something that keeps his hands busy. 
He is very destructive. A little train he at 
first enjoyed putting together, has been all 
broken up. I have tried to get him interest: 
ed in helping me with the dishes, but if 
he thinks it is something I want him to do, 
he won't do it. My biggest problem is his 
contrariness and his desire to hurt some: 
thing or somebody, and the enjoyment he 
gets from doing so. He does not play well 
with other children, but pulls their hair 
and takes things away from them. One day 
an older boy at school pulled his hair, and 
Kenneth was quite concerned about it. | 
think that if the older ones would sit down 
on him more at school it would break him 
of some of his naughty ways. 


In our eagerness to understand what he | 


wants, we have waited on him more than 
we should, and have spoiled him, I know. 
Nevertheless, we want to keep him at home 
and in the day school, and not send him 
away. 
October, 1938 

The summer has passed, and Kenneth is 
in school again. The week before school 
started he counted the days on his fingers, 
and would put his hand to his cheek—his 
way of indicating “school,” and he seemed 
so happy about it. He was thrilled at be 
ing able to take his lunch this vear. Milk 
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is brought to the school at noon, and Ken- 
neth drinks his half pint along with the 
others, although he won’t drink milk at 
home. I realize that last year in school 
helped to settle him down a lot, and much 
credit goes to his fine teacher, but I do 
want to give credit to Mrs. M. again for the 
help she has been to me all summer. 
First, she took time to write out a lot 
of her thoughts and her experiences in 
handling children. She pasted on each 
sheet of paper a clipping by Angelo Patri 
on how to manage children, I will tell you 
some of the things that helped Kenneth and 
me the most 
carried out. 


suggestions of hers that I 


**A Good Boy Chart” 


I made a “good boy chart” of seven 
happy looking boys cut out of magazines. 
one for each day of the week, with an ar- 
row in the center that could be pushed 
around from one day to the next — if he 
were a “good boy.” One of my difficulties 
was to get him dressed after his nap in the 
afternoon. So I would point to the “good 
boy” chart and would praise him for being 
a good boy if he let me dress him shortly 
after he awakened. I use it at other times, 
too, and I’m sure he reads those magical 
words on my lips, because many times 
when he is being naughty if I repeat the 
words, “‘a good boy,” he will straighten up 
and be a good boy. Lately, at such times, 
he points to his own picture on the piano, 
and indicates that Kenneth is a good boy. 
There is a picture of a crying baby on the 
wall close to the “good boy” chart, and I 
point to that when he cries or is_persis- 
tently naughty. 

Another chart that I prepared at Mrs. 
M.’s suggestion is one with a boy in the 
bathroom brushing his teeth, with the days 
of the week listed under it. I give both 
the boys stars on this chart for brushing 
their teeth. 

Still another chart Mrs. M. made for us, 
and it has encouraged Kenneth so much in 
dressing himself. Mrs. M. cut out pictures 
of clothes like those he wears and drew 
outlines of them on the chart. The pic- 


pom 
Bo 


tures were placed in a large envelope, and 
as Kenneth learned to put on his shoes, 
socks, underwear, sunsuii, etc., I let him 
find the place on the chart where the ap- 
propriate picture belonged and paste it on. 
He is growing proud of his accomplish- 
ments, 

In August, Mrs. M. spent days—and they 
were hot ones, too—cutting out pictures, 
pasting them on cards to be used for lip 
reading, making color charts, and oh, so 
many things. She came over several eve- 
nings and worked with Kenneth on lip 
and auricular 


reading, on articulation, 


training. 
Keeping a Child Busy 


Kenneth has learned to use scissors and 
pencil; he also puts together postcards that 
have been cut up in jigsaw fashion. He 
works with sewing cards, too, and builds 
with dominoes. Mrs. M. says her hobby in 
raising children is to keep them busy, and 
doesn’t it sound as if she made a success 
of it? It keeps her busy, too. 

A year ago Kenneth would not have done 
any of these things. I was in a state of 
nervous tension all the time—he was either 
locking me out of doors or himself in the 
bathroom; he had to be watched closely 
around the kitchen stove or any fire. So 
many of those things seem like a bad dream 
now. 

Did you read the article in the August 
Votta Review, by Edna Neher Charles, 
about “The Boy Who Never Learned to 
Listen?” I wondered as I read it if it had 
not been written about Kenneth. 

We took the children on a trip to Colo- 
rado last summer, and of course were on 
tenterhooks much of the time. Nearly 
every time we went into a restaurant to 
eat they would give us some embarrassing 
moments. We want to take them on a trip 
this summer if we can. I should like to 
ask for suggestions as to things to occupy 
their minds a little while we are driving. 

Mrs. M. K., Missouri. 
A Teacher’s Suggestion 

Your hardest time is now, Mrs. K., but 

i know you will feel repaid later for the 
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embarrassment you suffer when you take 
Kenneth out. He needs to be taken among 
people, and as to the things he does, why 
be upset about them? You undoubtedly 
often see other people’s children acting up, 
and you forget about it almost immediate- 
ly. I think you need to be more casual, 
preoccupied and indifferent when he does 
annoying things, so he will not be able to 
arouse such interesting reactions. 
Mrs. FE. W., Arizona. 


A Mother’s Comment 


Your restaurant experiences made me 
smile, for we are so familiar with all of 
them. Many times at the candy and gum 
counters, I have said “No,” and then led 
Robert screaming out to the car. However, 
after we had done two months of it and 
covered 5,000 miles, he was much more 
tractable about candy counters. 

It is hard for small children to wait for 
meals at a restaurant table. We solved that 
difficulty by giving our order and then tak- 
ing the children to a washroom to freshen 
up. Or, if we were in a hotel, we had 
Robert’s supper sent up and saw that he 
was in bed and asleep before we went down 
to eat. His breakfast was ordered ahead, 
or we went in and ordered and then took 
a short walk while we were being served. 

He traveled very much better this year 
than last. From experience we have learned 
how to plan ahead, We had a pile of bags 
covered with an army blanket on the left 
of the back seat. There Robert perched 
and played on the back window seat with 
a fleet of trucks, trains and cars, all in 
tootsie-toy size. Then he had six puzzles 
which he worked between times when the 
going was smooth. Even a piece of string 
to play horse with the robe rail helped 
for variety. 


Mrs. J. P., Utah. 
Using a Hearing Aid 


November, 1937. 

I can see quite an improvement in 
Sturdy’s hearing. His new audiogram, 
made last week, shows several points in- 
crease in hearing ability, especially between 
256 and 2048, which is the range of natural 
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speech. He often speaks of how much he 
can hear without the aid, things he did not 
hear before. 

For some time I have noticed that we do 
not converse so easily as formerly unless 
he is wearing his earphone. I am not sure 
his lip reading is deteriorating, but he is 
learning to depend more on hearing. He 
has explained it by saying that speech has 
come to have a new meaning; that it looks 


different when he uses the hearing aid; that | 
he used to think speech was a matter of | 


words instead of words fused together. Of 
course, he is building up a hearing memo. 
ry, and | think he is making a new concept 
of speech. 


Ear Training, Lip Reading and Speech 





In using the hearing aid, I always allow | 


him to see my lips or the printed page, ex- 
cept for a short drill each day on known 
material. Not long ago we were browsing 
around in a book store when he discovered 
the Putnam books on English. He bought 
the “Minute-a-Day English” and we have 
been using it in connection with his ear 
training. It is review work for him, but it 
is given in a new way and is therefore 
interesting. We expect to use the “Putnam 
Phrase Book” too. 

I read to Sturdy late every afternoon for 
at least an hour. He sits beside me and 
follows the printed page as I read. We 
read novels, travel books, informational 
material, etc. Just now we are reading a 
recent history, which traces the industrial, 
financial, social and economic revolutions 
of the world from their beginnings to the 
present day. 

This ear training is doing a great deal 
for Sturdy’s speech. On the whole, I am 
quite pleased. 

May, 1938 

I have read and reread the article by 
Sherman Smith in the Votta REVIEW con- 
cerning the use of hearing aids. It con- 
vinces me that I have been working blind- 
ly with the instrument. I have wished for 
something constructive to follow, and we 
would have progressed much faster had we 
known just what to do. However, Sturdy 
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improves slowly but surely. He makes 
more of an effort.to speak correctly and is 
willing to have his pronunciation corrected. 


Some Successful Deaf Men 


Until Sturdy was 18, he had never asso- 
ciated with the deaf. About that time, he 
met some fine young men who were deaf, 
but well educated. All were fine lip read- 
ers, and he enjoyed many good times with 
them, although they were from 6 to 15 
years older than he. I was impressed with 
the fact that in almost every case these 
young men told Sturdy that their speech 
was improved by a member or members of 
their own family. 

Let me tell you a little about these young 
men. One is a mechanical engineer, who 
was employed at a state university until 
the department was discontinued. He was 
one of the draftsmen who designed the 
Diesel engine used on the first “Zephyr” 
stream-lined trains. 

Another, a commercial artist, speaks so 
well you would not believe he is totally 
deaf; yet he has always been so. He told 
Sturdy that his brothers helped with his 
speech. 

Another, a graduate of a technical school, 
is a wood carver of ability, and has a furni- 
ture shop. His lip reading is remarkable. 

Another, who is an artist and stage danc- 
er, is dancing with his sister, with bookings 
throughout the country. He has been writ- 
ten up in the VoLta REVIEW. 

Another, an architect, employed by a 
Neon Sign company, re-designed and re- 
decorated—inside and outside—several of 
the smaller theatres in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. 

The last is a fine sculptor, and very 
charming. He graduated from the College 
of Fine Arts at his state university. He has 
painted wonderful murals, but is now in 
the studio of one of our greatest sculptors, 
working on a scholarship that any young 
artist would like to have. 

Let me quote what he told me once when 
Sturdy was discouraged in his art. It was 
so fine that I went immediately to my desk 
and wrote it down in my book of treasured 
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thoughts, as nearly as possible word for 
word. 

“T like to work when I am inspired. 
Then I do not even feel tired. 

“Tt does you good to be disgusted if that 
disgust lasts for a day. It makes you mad. 
Then it fills you with inspiration, fires you. 
Discouragement may help or hurt you. 
You must not let it take hold of you. Rise 
above it, Opportunity comes.” 

When I read articles, such as appeared 
recently in a Kansas City newspaper, be- 
littling the possibilities of the deaf, I think 
of these men, particularly the last one, and 
his philosophy. Could a limited teaching 
program for the deaf bring out such phi- 
losophy? I don’t know whether it is sig- 
nificant or not, but all these young men 
attended day schools or private schools for 
the deaf, then went on to high school and 
college with the hearing. 


Mrs. M. M., Missouri. 
The Developing Mind of a Deaf Boy 


Mrs. K., I know so well what you are 
experiencing and how you feel. Charles 
was exactly like Kenneth. He seemed in- 
capable of concentrating on anything for 
more than half a minute at a time. He 
had splendid teachers, but they all found 
it impossible to get out of him the work 
they felt he was capable of doing. I, like 
you, have been inclined to blame myself 
for faulty training, As I look back, it 
seems I was constantly snatching him 
from certain death or mutilation. I would 
take him to the park, and while other 
mothers could sit calmly and read or sew 
I had to be always on the jump to keep 
Charles from running in front of the 
swing, darting into the street, or attempt- 
ing a high dive from the slide. And he 
was constitutionally opposed to using any 
of the playground equipment in the way 
in which it was intended to be used. He 
could never be interested for a minute in 
any sort of constructive play. 

Now a person with a strong arm can 
force a child of this type to sit quietly 
for a while, but no one can force the 
mind, and I don’t believe Kenneth will 








develop much concentration until he finds 
something that really captures his interest. 
I think Charles first began to develop the 
ability to concentrate a few years ago 
when he took up hand work in the 
Y.M.C.A. craft shop. His father and I 
were astonished at the long hours he 
would spend there, and, what seemed espe- 
cially surprising and gratifying to us, was 
the fact that for the first time in his life 
he would actually finish what he started. 
His power of concentration has increased 
steadily for the past three years, and he 
now keeps himself busy most of the time, 
and usually at something constructive. He 
still has trouble in concentrating on sub- 
jects in which he is not interested—but 
who doesn’t? 

His geography and history lessons have 
given him a genuine interest in social 
I think his first serious thought 
about man’s relationship to man came 
when he learned about slavery. He was 
horrified at the very thought, and disap- 
pointed when he learned that George 
I had to 
make him understand how it was possible, 
in those days, for even a man of Wash- 
ington’s type to accept slavery as a matter 
of course. I told him that certain social 
conditions that exist today will probably 
be unthinkable in generations to come, 
and that people who live then will wonder 
how we could tolerate them. I would not 
have you think that we went deeply into 
the subject, but I do feel that Charles 
should begin to think about some of the 
problems his generation will have to solve. 

If there were some way to arouse the 
same interest in arithmetic that he has in 
geography and history, our work would 
be all pleasure. We are using Kelty's 
“Beginnings of the American People and 
Nation.” The lessons are well planned, and 
the activities are interesting to Charles. 


May, 1938 


I am having a great deal of trouble 
with Charles’ speech just now. He can 
say any word perfectly, but has gotten 
into a sloppy habit of slurring his speech 
and is increasingly impatient of correction 


science. 


Washington was a slave owner. 


. said, “Now say the long word, the name 
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and drill. His vocabulary has increased 
unbelievably during the past year, but as. 
sociating with the same group of hearing 
children for a long time has made hin 
careless, since they have learned to under. 
stand him easily and he hasn’t the incen. 
tive to speak clearly that he had a year 
ago. 
October, 1938 

From the very beginning, Charles and 
I have kept regular hours, and have al: 
lowed nothing to interfere. My friends 
have cooperated beautifully. They never 
telephone me in the mornings, and after 
the first month or so they stopped invit 
ing me to luncheons. Charles is never 
excused from school except for illness— 
and that means illness in bed. The firs 
year I had to stay in the room with him 
constantly, but this past year he has be. 
gun to take pride in working alone, and 





does almost all of his routine work by 
himself. | 

I am so happy to tell you that we are| 
beginning work with a hearing aid. 0! 
course it is only a beginning, but I expect 
to have more to tell you about it nex! 
time. Perhaps you can imagine our de 
light and Charles’ when he first found| 
that he could hear our voices. He lis 
tened while we repeated different words 
and phrases, and all at once his face 
lighted up with anticipation. Then he 


of the country Germany wants.” After a 
few repetitions, he was able to say “Czech 
oslovakia” perfectly, accent and all. 

What I should like to know is whether 
totally, congenitally deaf children, ot 
those who lose their hearing before ae: 
quiring speech, are ever able to converse 
freely with strangers, and if so, at whal 
stage in their education should this be 
come possible? 


Mrs. R. B., Texas 
Some Suggestions from a Teacher 


Yes, I know congenitally, totally deal 
persons who are able to converse freely 
with strangers. I can think right now o 
two adults who can talk to anyone, after 
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a few minutes of getting used to the 
method of speaking, and accustoming the 
stranger to the deaf person’s voice, One 
of them reads lips so well she does not 
need to be favored in any way, except to 
be in a position where she can see the 
speaker. 


Making Arithmetic Interesting 


Mrs. B., have you tried using arithmetic 
fom a practical standpoint to arouse 
Charles’ interest? Send him to a store on 
errands, and devise errands from which 
you can make problems to fit the particu- 
lar principles you want to impress upon 
him. 
based on some of his hand work, or prob- 
lems based on scout activities. 

I notice, in classwork in arithmetic, that 
the children’s interest is awakened if the 
characters in the problems have their own 
or other familiar names, and the places 
mentioned are places they know about. 


Or make problems in measurement 


Voice Placing 

Several have mentioned voice placing in 
speech, and for the benefit of the mothers 
of younger children, I am going to put in 
a little suggestion. One of the things 
young deaf children are prone to do, even 
after they have had a good deal of speech 
training, is to curl or wad their tongues 
up in their mouths. This results in poor 
articulation, and ruins the proper placing 
of the voice. A simple way to teach a 
child to avoid this habit is to remind him 
to keep his tongue lying as flat as pos- 
sible in the mouth, with the tip touching 
the base of the lower teeth, inside, except 
If you will 
notice your own tongue you will see that 


when articulating consonants. 


the edge of it lies snug in the circle of your 
The child 
can see his tongue position in a mirror 
until he gets the feel of it. 

Why could not the wealth of experience 
and ideas that come out in these discus- 
sions be condensed into a pamphlet that 
might be a real help to parents? Each 
trip of the roundabout seems to bring a 
broader display of interests and greater 
progress to report. If only I had had 


lower teeth for vowel sounds. 
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such letters to read seventeen years ago, 
what it would have meant and what seri- 
ous blunders I might have avoided in the 
case of my own son! It would have 
meant a great deal to me just to know that 
he was not different from every other 
child, to know that there were other par- 
ents going through exactly the same thing 
I was going through, to know there were 
ways to reach his mind during those pre- 
cious early years! 

The spirit of these letters carries over 
into my school room. I have such an in- 
teresting group to work with this year. 


Mrs. E. W.. Arizona 
A Small Home School 


This is one of those terrible rainy Sun- 
It has poured all day and the chil- 
But just 
now they are all occupied, the little ones 


days. 
dren are like caged animals. 


playing with Pick-up-Sticks, the older 
ones, Monopoly; and because Suzanne 


and Frances were so restless | suggested 
they make a cake. 

This was a most happy week end be- 
cause Suzanne graduated from the eighth 


grade at public school. There were 51 
hearing children and Suzanne. It was in- 


spiring to see her walk upon the stage 
and receive her diploma with all those 
hearing children. She will be back next 
year to start her high school work which 
she will do in Purcell. Her home is in 
Oklahoma City, and there in the large 
high schools the classes would be too 
She is 
playing a good game of tennis now and 


large for individual attention. 


we hope she will make the Freshman 
team next year. the 
seventh grade, has played basket ball and 
soft ball on the Junior High team this 
year. 

Last year I installed an Aurex. It has 
given us such thrills! All of the children 
have been able to hear their own voices 
as well and their classmates’. 
If they can get their speech pattern 
through their ears they should all have 
much better speech next year. 


Emma, who is in 


as mine 


(Continued on page 122) 
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FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








The Case of Mrs. Mole 


Who Would Not Use a Hearing Aid Nor Read the Lips 


By 


sat and rocked. Honeysuckle vines 

at either end of the porch effected a 
cozy retreat invisible to the neighborly 
peerings of Mrs. Snooey on the right and 
Mrs. Godges on the left. 

Addie, frailly beautiful in the twilight, 
sat on the top step with hands clasped 
about her knees. Mrs. Mole gazed with 
unbounded admiration at her daughter’s 
white skin and slim figure. 

“So like an angel,” she mused fondly, 
“and just about as talkative.” 

Why was it, she wondered, that Addie, 
always so gay and responsive inside the 
house, should turn into a stone image as 
soon as she reached the porch. 

“All bound up in Dan,” thought Mrs. 
Mole, and because Addie responded to her 
run of comments in no way except by 
nods and shakes of the head, she fell to 
entertaining herself with her favorite day 
dream. Dan and Addie. Addie and Dan. 

Plainly, Dan was interested in Addie. 
Three nights a week at 8:10 he alighted 
from the bus at the corner and as regu- 
larly he departed on the 10:15. Before 
Addie and Dan strolled away to their own 
entertainment, it was Dan’s custom to dis- 
cuss with Mrs. Mole weather conditions 
for the day and the morrow and the punc- 
tuality of tardiness of that evening’s bus. 

“Such a nice voice,” Mrs. Mole often 
remarked. “One of the few persons who 
speak so one can understand.” The rocker 
gained momentum, as pleasant vistas in 
the future of Addie and Dan opened up. 

“Such a fine boy,” she heard herself 
saying to Mrs. Snooey over the back fence. 
“Splendid character—no ways at all.” 

Mrs. Mole dreamed Some day 


[ the cool of the evening, Mrs. Mole 


on. 


9] 


ELFRIEDA SYLVESTER 


Dannie would marry Addie. They would 
of course live with Mother. Indeed, she 
would be glad to have them. Grandchil- 
dren would soon be skipping across the 
lawn—dear little things! A _ tidy little 
girl in pink gingham trotted out a water- 
ing can to care for Grandma’s roses. 
There was a boy in blue overalls and a 
tiny toddler in white. 

Why didn’t Dan hurry and ask Addie? 
Mrs. Mole pondered this question, but 
found no satisfactory answer. It was not 
for nothing that she had watched their 
reactions ever since the evening in June 
when she first pulled her rocker to the 
porch. She had rocked there in the cool 
of the evening through June and July. It 
was August now. Perhaps even tonight 
Dannie might come to her side and say, 
in his splendid deep voice, “My dear Mrs. 
Mole,— I wish to ask the hand of your 
beloved daughter in marriage. I hope 
that—.” And Mrs. Mole would graciously 
but with becoming dignity give her con- 
sent and add her blessing. 

Truth to tell, the matter had been most 
satisfactorily settled between Addie and 
Dan under the June moon. 

“And so, darling,’ Dan had murmured 
into Addie’s ear, “it only remains to se- 
cure your mother’s consent. Let us go at 
once.” 

Across the moonlit lawn they had wan- 
dered toward the honeysuckle vines; but 
Addie had suddenly drawn back with a 
stifled cry. 

“Oh, Dannie,” 
You can’t! The 
Godges!” 

“The whole street—if you ask me,” 
muttered Dan, who had grasped the situa- 


she wailed, “you can’t! 


And the 


Snooeys! 
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tion almost at once, “east, west, north, and 
south. It’s quite all right about the weath- 
one shouldn’t mind shar- 
But this—this 


He mopped his 


er and the bus 

ing them with the world. 
different 

forehead vigorously, disarranging his eye- 

and 


is a matter!” 


brows into hedges of rebellion, 
slumped down on the stone seat. 

“T couldn’t bear it to have them hear,” 
sobbed Addie. “Oh, Dannie, you can’t ask 
or the next time—or the- 
cut in Dan hopefully, 


“with all the doors and windows closed.” 


her tonight 
“Inside maybe,” 


“But Mama is so sensitive,” gulped 
Addie. “She always goes in at half past 
ten, you know—never before. It would 
imply—it would—oh, we mustn't offend 


Mama, Dannie.” 

“Shall I write what I have to say,” 
inquired Dan in a somewhat cooler tone, 
“and hand it to your mother?” 

“How horrible!” 
Addie, “and anyway Mama wouldn't read 
She 
won't look at people’s lips either, when 
they talk. 
to see them making mouths. She says if 
talk understandably 
she could understand.” 


perfectly sobbed 


it. She resents being written to. 
It gets on her nerves, she says, 
people would only 


“But there are so many ways to help.” 
interrupted Dan. “Those little black gadg- 
ets behind the ear, or a box, or a trum- 
pet.” 

**Nasty little contraptions,’ Mama calls 
them.” Addie sniffled and dabbed her eyes 
dry. “She loathes them! I don’t dare 
mention a hearing aid in her presence. 
It hurts Mama’s feelings.” 

“It would seem,” Dan concluded after 
a brief period of cogitation, “that I can- 
not ask your hand in marriage until such 
season as shall bring your mother in- 
doors.” 

“It would said Addie, and 
added a few tears to the collection already 
in her blue chiffon handkerchief. 

Summer slid peacefully toward autumn. 
Mrs. Mole rocked and dreamed. Dan 
came and went on schedule. Chill winds 
were beginning to blow through the honey- 
suckles so that the Snooeys, the Godges, 


seem so.” 
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the Moles and all the rest had withdrawn 
to their respective interiors. 

Striding up the walk one September 
evening, Dan was delighted to spy through 
the lighted window the figure of Mrs, 
Mole, knitting before the fire. His heart 
leapt as he reviewed the words he might 
soon be saying to his presently-to-be. 
mother-in-law. Framed in the doorway 
stood fair Addie, his beloved, waiting, 
She rushed into his arms and laid re. 
straining slim fingers against his lips. 

He hadn’t intended to speak his piece 
on the porch, he reflected. Addie should 
give him credit for some intelligence in. 
stead of deflating his buoyancy like that. 
Jamming on the brakes! It was not like 
Addie! 

“She’s inside, isn’t she?” he managed 
to mumble through Addie’s obstructing 
fingers. 

“Yes gasped Addie, “she’s 
inside all right—and so is Callie. Callie’s 
come!” 


oh, yes.” 





“Callie who’s come?” said Dan. 

“Come to board,” wailed Addie, “oh, 
Dan, it’s terrible!” 

The words came now in a torrent. “It’s 
Callie Spiker, the district teacher. She 
never goes out in the evening and she'll 
and her room is right 
over Mama’s head—and there’s a_ floor 
register—and the register is always open 
—and oh, Dannie, Callie will hear—Callie 
will tell—Callie will say—” 

“Oh, no, Callie won’t,” said Dan firmly. 
He had again with incredible speed sensed 
the painful predicament in which he and 
Addie were placed. It would now be im- 
possible to ask for Addie’s hand in mar- 
riage until Miss Callie Spiker, occupant 
of the upper room, should move on, which 
would be in June. Which would inevit- 
ably bring in its course the porch and 
the rocking chair. 

Daniel Blink was as patient a soul as 
ever lived, kindly, considerate and up- 
right. He had, as Mrs. Mole had so fre- 
quently commented, no ways at all, mean- 
ing of course, no bad or undesirable ways. 
Through six successive seasons of outside 





stay all winter 
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rockings and indoor knittings Daniel 
waited and hoped. Then, one fine autumn 
evening, when the moon was once again 
full, and the shift had been enacted for 
the once-too-manyeth time, Dan _ quit. 
Daniel Blink left on the 10:15 bus as 
usual but he did not come back as usual. 

Addie knew that he would never come 


back. So she went into a decline. She 
took cold and lost her voice. Not, of 
course. on purpose, for Addie was any- 


thing but a retaliator. But disappointed 
love and years of loud speaking now 
took their toll on a once healthy voice 
box, and Addie found herself unable to 
utter even the faintest squeak. No voice 
was there. 

From the depths of her feather bed, 
Addie requested a mustard plaster. It is 
no easy matter to gesticulate a mustard 
plaster but Addie exerted her failing 
strength to imitate a piece of muslin 
spread with paste. Her mother shook her 
head in bewilderment and left the room. 

“Impossible to understand a person in 
that condition,” she commented clumping 
noisily down the stairs. 

So it happened that Callie Spiker, ar- 
riving home from school and _ peering 
brightly into Addie’s room, discovered a 
red eyed, swollen and distraught invalid 
bolstered among the pillows. 

“No voice,” said Addie pointing to her 
throat. “Can’t talk.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Callie, “I 
can get it.” But Addie knowing full well 
that no could understand her any 
more than if she spoke in a 
tongue, let go her long pent up emotions 
in a tirade of rebellion and despair. 

“Can't get anything,” she wheezed. “Not 
even a mustard plaster. Might as well 
die! Dannie’s gone. Gone forever! Stub- 
born hateful mother—won’t understand— 
won't try—won’t even look—won’t try 
hearing aid. She bangs—scuffles—thumps 
—oh dear, oh dear—! Might as well die. 
Dannie’s gone.” 

Callie’s blue eyes opened wider and 
wider as she watched the fast moving 


lips. 


one 
foreign 
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“wish she would fall down a well! 
A deep black well—full of alligators— 
and bears! Never see Dannie again. 
Couldn’t ask Mama in the summer—porch 
and neighbors. Couldn’t ask Mama in 
winter—Callie right over her head. Callie 
would hear—Callie would listen—Callie 
would tell—” 

“Hold up a minute—Whoa!” said Callie 
shaking the foot of the bed violently. 
“You're going too fast! Even if Callie 
did hear do you suppose she would be 
mean enough to tell?” 

And now it was Addie’s turn to open 
wide both eyes and mouth. 

“Gracious!” she breathed, “I 
meant you to understand—I was only let- 
ting out the mad—how, how could you?” 

“Just naturally bright,’ said Callie 
with a wave of the hand. “Practice, too, 
makes perfect, you know—and that was 
a chance!” Here to Addie’s utter amaze- 
ment, Callie doubied over the foot of the 
bed in a spasm of uncontrollable laughter. 

“Oh me—oh my,” she sighed at last 
wiping the tears from her eyes, “that cer- 
tainly was a good one. Mama in a deep 
dark well. Dannie away sulking. Rather 
mean of me, though, to sneak up like that 
in a person’s private life.” Callie re- 
doubled in another spell. 

“Gracious!” she said suddenly straight- 
ening out, “I'll see to the mustard plaster 
But tell me did you say 


never 


right away. 
bears or pears?” 

“Bears,” said Addie meekly. 

“Good,” said Callie in exit, “I thought 
alligator pears didn’t make sense!” 

Nobody knows or will ever know what 
happened downstairs—what Callie said or 
what Callie did—but the treatment was 
effective, thorough and immediate. In 
thirty minutes, Mrs. Mole with chastened 
mien and gentle step ascended the stairs, 
a limp plaster laid neatly across her 
hands. 

With eyes attentive to Addie’s lips she 
applied the plaster to Addie’s throat. 

“Thank you much,” murmured 
Addie gratefully. 


(Continued on page 122) 
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A Portrait 


By Louise 


HAVE such beautiful memories of 
my mother that I find myself telling 


Not 


that she was widely known, as one thinks 


others of her time and again. 


of notables, but she did count among her 
friends many persons of fame and for- 
tune, and also many 
humble, hardwork- 
ing tradesmen, farm- 
ers, and others. 
From the time I 
can remember, 
Mother hard- 
of-hearing; but so 
well did she handle 
the situation that 
we children grew 
up thinking of this 
affliction as no 
more annoying than 


father’s bald head 


or the mole on 


was 


Aunt Mary’s upper 
lip. In fact, Father 
made much more 
ado about his shiny 
pate! 

Mother studied lip 
reading, since this 
was before the days of efficient hearing 
aids, read the best in books and 
magazines, took a vital interest in every- 
thing about her, and possessed one of the 
most even dispositions I have ever seen. 

As she grew older and her deafness 
grew she saw about her others 
with the same trouble who were allow- 
ing themselves to become narrow and per- 
haps bitter, adopting the attitude that 
they had been cheated by life. Not so 
with Mother. Her children were pretty 
well grown up, and she had never had 
enough time to spend with Mother Nature, 
so, with a vim that fascinated everyone, 
she plunged into all phases of nature 
study now. 


she 


worse, 





MOTHER READ THE BEST IN BOOKS AND 


MAGAZINES, AND TOOK 
IN EVERYTHING ABOUT HER 


Pric—E BELL 


People learned to come to her if they | 

¢ f 

needed help along any phase of nature | 
lore; young people brought her interest. 


ing twigs, the names of which they had 


been unable to locate in their school 
library. Once Mother was justly proud | 
when she __ insisted 
that a_ berry be. 


longed to a certain 
family; the State 


disputed her; she 
dug even deeper to 
prove her point and 
received a_charm- 
ing letter of apol- 
ogy from the State 
Horticulturist! 

Like Emily Dick- 
inson, she had far 
more than a scien- 
tist’s acquaintance 
with Nature. She 
lived in an exciting 
and increasingly in- 
teresting world of 
butterflies and 
ground-birds, clouds 
and sunsets, snow 
and spring rains, and their effect upon 
many shrubs and flowers—hepatica in the 
Spring, for instance, and bitter-sweet in 
the Autumn. And behind all of these 
and their marvelous unfolding each year 
she deeply sensed God as the Master Natu- 
ralist. 


A VITAL INTEREST 


When a friend was ill, or in trouble, 
Mother’s first thought was some lovely 
natural thing to freshen and gladden his 
sick-room—not a box of flowers from the 
florist-shop, though the florist in our town 
was one of Mother’s strongest admirers— 
but a clump of velvety hepatica, perhaps, 
roots with the flowers not yet opened, 
planted in a woodsy little pot in rich 

(Continued on page 115) 
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More or Less Nomadic—In New York 


By HELEN G. SMITH 


f they | T ALL began with the Lindbergh plane 


in the American Museum of Natural 

History in New York. I had gone to 
see again the beautiful exhibit of bird life 
in various tropical countries and in Eng- 
land, made so vivid by scenes arranged in 
natural settings showing the flora and 
fauna of each special district, and dis- 
played in a long high corridor with seats 
in front of each scene, forming a restful 
oasis of beauty in the rush and stress of 
the tempo of New York life. 


The Lindbergh Plane 


It is a hobby of mine, in visiting mu- 
seums and galleries, to try to concentrate 
on one special display or section, but 
after enjoying the scenes mentioned | 
could not resist going to the noble Roose- 
velt Memorial Hall, and to reach it | 
chanced to go through the Hall of Ocean- 
ic Life. There was the plane in which 
the Lindberghs made many pioneer flights, 
ending with the one across the South 
Atlantic from the coast of Africa to the 
east coast of South America only a few 
years ago. As it hung from the ceiling 
of that lofty hall it seemed a very fragile 
craft to have accomplished such remark- 
able flights. That same evening I hap- 
pened to pick up “Listen! The Wind!” 
by Anne Lindbergh. As I read her in- 
tensive and wonderful description of the 
south Atlantic flight, the plane came 
alive. It was much more than a mere 
tool of flying, it was a temporary home: 
the little cockpit described in the chapter 
“My Little Room,” had a_ personality. 
The plane itself was an intimate friend 
whose qualities she knew well, and whose 
staunchness and faithfulness outweighed 
all defects. So do so many things come 
alive in that city of infinite possibilities 
if one can conjure up something of the 
personal background. 

And so to the Metropolitan Museum. 


A friend had said: “Don’t miss the Chi- 
nese bronzes!” I knew nothing whatever 
about this special exhibit on display for 
a brief time only, but went at once to the 
section where they are arranged to perfec- 
tion in three adjoining rooms. Chinese 
bronzes had always seemed to me heavy 
distorted figures or vases and made no 
appeal, but the depths of my ignorance 
were appallingly manifest when these 
masterpieces of Chinese artistry and work- 
manship were examined. Other museums 
and private collectors from many parts 
of our country had loaned their choicest 
pieces and they are displayed with terse 
but scholarly labels of explanation. Here 
were hand mirrors of exquisite workman- 
ship from the early dynasties of China. 
One from the Han dynasty was of iron, 
inlaid with a delicate gold plaque of 
intricate tracery, and one wondered what 
court lady of the first century A.D. had 
laid that down on her dressing-table in a 
petulant mood, dissatisfied with her make- 
up. Here was a lotus flower of opaline 
tints with a patina of such beauty that 
one was reminded of what an anonymous 
poet-artist of the 14th century wrote 
about patina: 

“Patina, ah Patina, 

Que 7’ adore la vielle Patina 

Elle est essence de houina, 


Elle est le dernier cri du goit, 


Belle Sdleté!” 
Chinese Bronzes 


Here was a fragile money tree of the 
Tang dynasty (618-906); a benign Kuan 
Yin (Goddess of Mercy); Buddhas and 
figures representing Laotse in various pos- 
tures; precious vases and small objets 
d’art, some dating from the Chang dynasty 
(1766-1122 B. C.), some from the Chou 
(1122-221 B. C.). In these days, so 
filled with both the shadow and the sub- 
stance of war it was a satisfaction to find 
on one of the labels marked Late Chou 
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dynasty (481-221 B. C.) the designation, 
“Period of the Warring States,” and to 
realize that sane wise artists produced 
works of lasting beauty even in that tur- 
bulent time. 


History Told in Pottery 


When I went to see a special exhibit of 
pottery at Cooper Union, even more re- 
Here 


the service of man 


mote periods of time came alive. 
the use of clay in 
through the ages is admirably set forth. 
As the circular announces: “Man’s mas- 
tery of the basic materials of civilization 
is the result of countless trials and errors. 
In articles of baked clay, this record is 
preserved with a completeness not obtain- 
able in any other material. Documented 
here is the whole trend of man’s technical 
from the accidental to the de- 


liberate and sure.” 


progress 


The exhibit begins with a miniature 
scene showing primitive potters at work. 
In a little garden, men are mixing clay, 
while in the workshop other men sit at 
wheels making crude cooking utensils, 
jars and bowls, etc., and at the side is a 
huge kiln where others tend to the firing. 
Then in glass cases come “the documents 
in evidence,” beginning with three pieces 
from Mesopotamia (42-400 B. C.), a cor- 
rugated clay jar about ten inches high, a 
figurine of a crouching woman, probably 
a cult object, about three inches in height, 
and a small fragment of a painted dish. 
Bowls, plates and figurines from Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, China, the Near East and 
Persia show the development in faraway 
times, while rare examples from Europe 
and our own country bring us down to 
the present, and bridge the gap from un- 
glazed porous pottery to porcelain and 
the use of glass and enamel. But it was 
the timelessness of those early fragments 
from centuries before the Christian era 
that held this visitor spellbound. Such 
“mastery of material” in what seem to us 
the dark ages (dark because unknown) 
gives us new hope for the future. 


The Barnard Cloisters 


And there are the Cloisters. On the 
heights above the Hudson, opposite the 
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Palisades, stands the group 
that incorporate and house 
esque and Gothic treasures gathered by 
George Grey Barnard, Rockefeller and 
other collectors—columns, pillars, capi. 


of buildings 


tals, stonework, embodied in five cloisters, 
halls and chapels, with statues, paintings 
and magnificent tapestries to adorn them, 
One can wander through these cloisters, 
halls and chapels and dream oneself back 
in Carcassone, Nimes or Arles, on a 
Pyrenean hillside, or almost anywhere 
in France or Spain. Then, turning south 
from the charming garden, one sees the 
soaring towers and silvery cables of the 
George Washington Bridge against the 
deep blue sky of a crisp wintry day in 
New York, and one is able to harmonize 
the times that produced such different 
forms of beauty. 

Farther down the Hudson Parkway, in 
the 150’s, stands the Hispano-American 
Museum and I never miss a chance to 
stop in there, even if only for few mo- 
ments, to see the gay Sorolla paintings 
that illuminate the paneled hall that was 
built for this series of large murals de- 
picting the finest provinces of Spain. 
You can lose yourself in the crowds of 
a penitential procession in Seville in Holy 
Week; you can join the throngs that fill 
the market-place of Barcelona, to buy the 
varicolored Mediterranean fish; you can 
make merry with the peasants at a fiesta 
among the orange groves near Valencia, 
or be a spectator at a bullfight, or join 
the men and women returning at nightfall 
to a high-perched village in Castile, after 
the day’s work in low-lying fields. 


The Frick Library 


Two magnificent private libraries will 
greet you with open doors. The first in 
Mr. Henry Frick’s home on Fifth Avenue 
at 70th St. The whole lower floor is 
filled with the choicest of treasures, from 
the entrance hall and corridors lined with 
Corots, Whistlers and Turners, on through 
the stately dining-room with its English 
portraits, the French rooms with the 
Fragonard and Boucher panels and ex- 
quisite furniture, to the picture gallery 


the Roman. | 
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SOUTHEAST CORNER OF THE FRAGONARD 


itself, ablaze with masterpieces of the 
Renaissance. But it is the long library 
with its many windows facing Fifth Av- 
enue and the Park that holds me for as 
long as I am permitted to stay in it. Low 
bookcases, paneled walls filled with por- 
traits of English beauties by Reynolds. 
Gainsborough, Romney and others, period 
furniture, enamels, bronzes, porcelains— 
each object is perfection. All are dis- 
played freely to the public, and if your 
visit is on Sunday you may hear a cham- 
ber music concert or an art lecture in the 
oval music room beyond the patio. 

When I visited the Morgan library, 
whose door is open to the public on cer- 
tain days, I found that Mr. Morgan’s 
taste was even finer than Mr. Frick’s as 
far as a library is concerned. You enter 
a large circular hall; at the right is a 
vast room with books rising to the ceiling 
in latticed cases. There is an enormous 


% 


ROOM, FRICK MUSEUM, NEW 













aor 


° 


YORK CITY 


fireplace with columns at each side, of 
lapis lazuli that must have come from the 
There are illuminated missals on 
pe- 


riod furniture, massive tables with special 


Urals. 
lecterns, manuscripts in cases, antique 


volumes spread open for the research stu- 
On the other side of the hall is 
Here are low book- 


dents. 
the private library. 
cases, with enamels, bronzes and _ ivories 
on the shelves above; a writing-table with 
antique leather fittings; many comfortable 
arm chairs, some drawn up to the fire- 
place ready for use, others with small ta- 
bles beside them holding bibelots; a 
painted Italian ceiling; walls hung with 
crimson brocade, the finest of rugs cov- 
ering the floor. In spite of its grandeur 
the room is so comfortable that you are 
prepared to see the ghost of Mr. Morgan 
enter at any moment, seek a favorite arm- 
chair, pick up a precious bit of enamel 
(Continued on page 116) 
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Honestly, It’s The Best Policy! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


ETTY KINNEY looked at the card 

her visitor had just placed on her 

desk. “John Q. Seabrook, Special- 
ist in Insurance,” she read. 

“I’m afraid you’re wasting your time,” 
she said, apologetically, as her visitor 
calmly selected a chair and moved it be- 
side her desk. “I’ve all the insurance now 
that I can afford.” 

“I’m not going to try to sell you insur- 
ance—or anything else,” promised her 
visitor, with a smile. “I want you to sell 
me something.” 

“You want me to sell you something?” 
echoed Betty. 

“Exactly,” nodded her visitor. “A 
friend of mine gave me one of your little 
circulars on ‘Achievement by Proxy.’ | 
think you have a splendid idea there, and 
I stopped in to see if you could find a 
proxy for me—some hard of hearing per- 
son who might be interested in trying to 
sell insurance by mail.” 

“Life insurance?” 

“In a way,” nodded Seabrook again. 
“I handle all sorts of insurance, but I 
specialize in income policies—those and 
House-in-Order policies.” 

“House-in-Order policies?” asked Betty. 

Seabrook laughed. 

“That's just my name for them,” he 
explained. “They are actually just the 
ordinary life policies—you know, the 
kind on which payments 
until your death. Such a policy for five 
hundred or a thousand dollars costs very 
little and yet it means that the person 
who has one knows that his house is in 
order—that there will at least be enough 
to pay for the funeral and to settle his 
small accounts.” 

“T see,” said Betty. “Yes, I think every- 
one should have a House-in-Order policy.” 

“I feel so strongly about that,” ex- 
plained Seabrook earnestly, “that I al- 
ways make certain that a client has such 


you continue 


a policy before I attempt to sell him any 
other kind of insurance. I want my 
proxy, however, to specialize on income 
or annuity insurance. Events of the last 
few years have shown us that we need 
something a little more dependable than 
stocks and bonds to provide for our old 


age. It seems to me that such _ policies 
could be sold by correspondence — in 


which case hearing would be unimpor- 
tant.” 

“I know a who seems to be 
making a comfortable income selling in- 
surance by correspondence,” agreed Betty, 
thoughtfully. “She isn’t deaf, but she is an 
invalid—unable to get about much. She 
specializes in policies for children.” 

“I’ve had this correspondence method 
in mind for years,” said Seabrook. “I'd 
like to see it given a thorough trial.” 

“Do you find your impaired hearing a 
handicap in selling insurance?” asked 
Betty, somewhat abruptly. “Of course | 
see that you are wearing a hearing aid— 
but I mean: Did hearing difficulties turn 
your thoughts toward insurance selling by 
mail?” 

‘“No—and yes, too, in a way. I just 
happened to land a job in an insurance 
office after graduating from high school— 
file clerk. I was quite hard of hearing 
even then, and it never occurred to me to 
try selling insurance. It was reading over 
the carbons of the letters I filed—many 
of them sales arguments sent out by agents 
—that led me to wonder if the selling of 
insurance by mail wouldn’t be practicable 
—with hearing unnecessary. So I finally 
spoke to the boss about it, and he said 
that if I wanted to try selling insurance 
all I needed was a hearing aid! Believe 
it or not, I’d never thought of trying 
one. So long as I could hear with the 
speaker yelling at me, I never bothered to 
look into the matter of aids. Like a 
whole lot of hard of hearing persons, | 


woman 
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had the idea I wasn’t very deaf, anyway.” 

“It is difficult for most of us to realize 
that our hearing isn’t all it should be,” 
admitted Betty. “So you became an in- 
surance agent instead of a file clerk?” 

“Not that fast!” disagreed Seabrook. 
“I tried every make of hearing aid in 
town, | guess; and then went up to New 
York and had the League there help me 
select one. I borrowed the money from 
our Insurance Credit Union and paid cash 
for it—” 

“And lived happily ever afterwards!” 
smiled Betty. 

“That’s about it,” confessed Seabrook. 
“My hearing aid is almost as effective as 
my eyeglasses, and has put me on such 
an equal footing with my hearing asso- 
ciates that most of the time I never real- 
ize that my hearing is less than perfect— 
which explains, too, why I’ve never been 
here before. Just didn’t need you, you 
see—and it never occurred to me that 
some other deafened persons might not be 
as self-sufficient and might need a helping 
hand. I’m going to reform—beginning 
with the proxy idea.” 

“But you still thought about corre- 
spondence—” 

“] think my experience with blotters 
did it,” explained Seabrook. 

“Blotters?” asked Betty. 

Seabrook laughed and reached into his 
pocket. He spread out before her half-a- 
dozen small blotters. 

“T use these instead of visiting cards 
most of the time,” he said. “Except for 
formal occasions such as this—” nodding 
at the card he had placed on her desk. 
“People will keep the blotters, especially 
if there is something thought-provoking 
printed on them, while a visiting card 
is usually tossed into the wastebasket 
promptly.” 

Betty looked at the blotters, finding 
that each was different. 

“I see you do not limit yourself to in- 
surance advertising,’ she said. “Except 
for your—trade mark. I think that is 
quite clever: Honestly, It’s the Best Pol- 


9 


Icy. 
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“Most of them have a pointed refer- 
ence to a particular type of policy,” ex- 
plained Seabrook. “I have perhaps 20 
different kinds at once—changing them 
every few months. I just selected the im- 
personal sorts for you—since you insist 
that you are not buying any more insur- 
ance! This one I'll leave with you to 
show to my proxy—it has a quotation 
from a talk by Chief Justice Hughes, an 
insurance enthusiast: “There is no busi- 
ness that I more thoroughly believe in or 
that promises a finer field for ability well 
exercised than life insurance’.” 

“T believe we have a young man—just 
out of college—who will be interested in 
your plan,” said Betty. 

“Send him over to talk with me,” di- 
rected Seabrook. “He can see me at the 
office any day between 2 and 4; and at 
my home almost any evening—by ap- 


pointment. Both addresses are on the 
card. Does this young man have any 


hobbies? I mean does he play bridge or 
golf; is he interested in tennis or base- 
ball—” 

“He seems to be an expert on baseball,” 
laughed Betty. “I’ve never met anyone 
who knew as much about the players and 
their averages—” 

“That would fit in with my plan,” ex- 
plained Seabrook. “I want this proxy of 
mine to specialize on certain groups. We'd 
start him on baseball players, then; pro- 
fessional baseball players. They receive 
fairly large salaries, but their productive 
years are few—they should make hay 
while the sun shines. During the last 
year, for example, at least three high- 
salaried major league pitchers, who prob- 
ably received as much as $20,000 each a 
season, have dropped out of the league 
with arm injuries—while still under 30. 
A small portion of their salaries invested 
in annuity insurance during their produc- 
tive years would have made them finan- 
cially safe for the future—” 

“You mean they should have done as 
Babe Ruth did—” 

“Oh, the average person would be satis- 


(Continued on page 117) 
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Noise and Motor Driving 


By ARTHUR HEDLEY 


British 
Professor 


Na 
Association of 
G. W. C. Kaye gave some interesting 


before the 
Scientists, 


recent lecture 


information on the subject of noise. He 
stated that science had devised a unit for 
the volume of This 
unit is the phon. If there are sixty phons 
of noise going on, you can talk in com- 
fort; if ninety phons, you must shout: 
if a hundred and ten phons, it is almost 


measuring noise. 


impossible to be heard. In a quiet street 


there are always forty phons; in your 


local train with windows open, fifty 
phons; in an express train, eighty. In an 
office with many typists busy, ninety 


phons would be registered; in the Lon- 
don underground railway one hundred, 
and near an aeroplane a hundred and 
twenty. 


When Noise is an Advantage 


This information is valuable to those of 
us who are classed as “hard of hearing.” 
In many respects, noise is an advantage to 
deafened folk. How often we have been 
asked by aurists, doctors and acoustical 
salesmen whether we hear better in a train 
than in a quiet street. Personally, I hadn’t 
taken particular notice until a lip reading 
teacher put the question to me a few 
months ago. It set me thinking, and sud- 
denly I saw the reason why deafened folk 
do hear much better in noise than in 
quietness. A deaf person who has a fair 
residue of hearing is almost oblivious to 
the eighty phons of external noise heard 
by the person with normal hearing when 
travelling in an express train. Only when 
the writer puts on his acoustical aid does 
he realize something of the noise against 
which the normally hearing person has 
to contend. Naturally, the latter raises 
the voice above the eighty phons in order 
to be heard and the deaf person, un- 
affected by the noise of the train, gets 
the advantage of the raised voice. The 


writer has proved this on many occasions 
When the 
train becomes stationary the normally 
hearing person lowers his voice and un. 
less we use our aid we cannot hear what 
is said, Possibly you will notice that when 
the train is moving fast others fail to hear 
you because you speak in your normal 
voice, being unconscious of the noise of 
which your hearing friend is well aware, 


during the past few weeks. 


Hearing in a Noisy Place 


Noise outside a building is not distress- 
ing to deafened folk inside. Friends who 
have just paid a week-end visit here were 
greatly distressed by the noise of passing 
traffic. Yet I am able to pen my articles 
undisturbed, for | y hear a sound 
outside. Once a band played carols a 
few yards away and I did not hear a 
sound until I put on my aid. Within cer- 
tain buildings supplied with electrical 
aids the deafened person has a great ad- 
vantage over the person with normal hear- 
ing. In my youth I was often irritated 
because, when I was listening to the 
preacher in my home church, the noise 
of passing traffic drowned his voice again 
and again. Conditions are even worse to- 
day, but when worshiping in that Church 
now I do not hear a single sound from 
outside, and yet, with the aid of the church 
acousticon, I hear every word of the serv- 
ice from start to finish. On one occasion, 
I actually heard the laboured breath of 
the preacher. In that church the deaf 
hear all while hearing folk often miss 
much, 

To those who are expert at lip reading, 
it is of little consequence how great may 
be the volume of noise. I don’t know 
whether any hearing readers of the VOLTA 
REviEW have travelled on the London Un- 
derground railway, but if so they will 
know how impossible it is to carry on a 
conversation. Two of my friends who en- 


rarely 
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joy perfect hearing are expert lip readers, 
and once when travelling on the under- 
ground they carried on conversation with- 
out making a sound, much to the amaze- 
ment of their fellow passengers. 
Sometimes when a deafened motorist 
has the misfortune to be involved in an 
accident, English magistrates are shocked 
to find that a deaf person is allowed to 
hold a license for driving. But in this 
age of noise hearing is of little advantage 
to the motorist, and with the advance of 
mechanical science it will be needed less 
and less even in respect to internal sounds. 
A friend—who is an expert driver—tells 
me that it would be little disadvantage to 
him if he were deaf 
so far as outside 
noises are con- 
cerned and he se- 
verely condemned 


“The tendency 


in driving for the 
past eight or ten years has been to 
drive by sight rather than by sound. 
A deaf motorist becomes more cau- 
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of approach given by other drivers has no sig- 
nificance for him. The majority of deaf drivers 
are very skilful and astute. 

“We have had an extensive experience of deaf 
drivers, and we think they tend to become more 
observant than people with full use of their 
hearing, and their reactions are quicker.” 


Hearing motorists would do the deaf a 
good turn if they would embrace every 
opportunity to demonstrate that deafness 
is no great disadvantage when driving. It 
is good to weigh up our advantages and 
yet, because we know by sad experience 
the disadvantages of deafness, we should 
be sympathetic and helpful to every or- 
ganization which seeks to eliminate noise. 
Multitudes of our fellows are suffering 
terribly as the re- 
sult of modern 
noises; such have 
a bad effect on the 
nervous system and 


those magistrates 
who are hard on 
deaf motorists. More 
and more, he said, 
he trusted to his 
eyes and less to his 
ears. | have known 
English drivers who 
haven’t used their 
motor horn for 
years because they 
trust to their eyes 


tious and knows that the occasional 
warning of approach given by other 
drivers has no significance for him. 
The majority of deaf drivers are very 
skilful and astute. 

*“*We have had an extensive experi- 
ence of deaf drivers, and we think 
thy tend to become more observant 
than people with full use of their 
hearing, and their reactions are 
quicker.”—London Automobile As- 
sociation. 


it is very difficult 
to concentrate on 
one’s task when dis- 
tracting noises 
from outside are 
heard day by day. 
Medical science has 
also shown. that 
noise can have a 
damaging effect on 
the delicate organ 
of hearing. A friend 


rather than to their 

ears. Often when I have been 
ing, the driver has hooted in vain to 
catch the ear of the driver of a heavy, 
rumbling automobile in front who was 
quite unconscious of the fact that some- 
one behind wanted room to pass. 

In connection with this, I should like 
to quote an item which appeared recently 
in the London Daily Herald under the 
insignia of the Automobile Association. 
It was headed, “Deaf Drivers Are Safe,” 
and quoted an official of the Automobile 
Association as saying: 


motor- 


“The tendency in driving for the past eight 
or ten years has been to drive by sight rather 
than by sound. A deaf motorist becomes more 
cautious and knows that the occasional warning 


who was a Scottish 
minister in a shipbuilding district on the 
river Clyde, told me he had to raise his 
voice in preaching because so many of his 
hearers who were boilermakers, were par- 
tially deaf through incessant hammering 
and riveting. An aurist told a friend, a 
blacksmith, that the constant blows of the 
steam hammer had damaged his hearing 
permanently. Thus, while we may not be 
disturbed, distressed and distracted by 
noise ourselves, we must do all that lies in 
our power to help those who do suffer, by 
giving our practical support to every sci- 
entist, legislator or writer who labours to 
bring in a new order whereby unnecessary 
noises will be banished and the toiler will 
be able to work and rest in peace. 
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Collecting as a Hobby 


By Rut 


HE dictionary defines hobby as 
“something in which one takes an 
extravagant interest,” “a favorite 
pursuit.” The acquiring of things of one 
kind or another is perhaps the most gen- 
eral type of hobby at the present time, 
just as it was one of the earliest of all 
hobbies. It has been handed down through 
the ages, from the prehistoric man who 
collected shells and pebbles to the man of 
wealth today who collects rare books. 


Pitchers, Bells, Lamps 


Whether or not they are the most nu- 
merous, the collectors are the most ob- 
sessed hobby riders of all. A few years 
ago, in the Ozarks at Noel, Missouri, I 
saw a large collection of pitchers. There 
were over two thousand pitchers—china, 
glass and luster ware. They were all on 
view in the dining room of an inn. All 
around the room were rows and rows of 
shelves, filled with all kinds of pitchers 
of various shapes and sizes. The collec- 
tor had some from every state in the 
Union and from several foreign countries. 

Last summer in Riverside, California, I 
saw what I was told was the greatest col- 
lection of bells in the world—all types, 
all kinds of bells; bells from every na- 
tion, bells of historical fame, rare bells, 
musical bells. In Central City, Colorado, 
we had lunch in a well-known coffee shop, 
conducted by Mrs. Facklar and called 
“The House of a Thousand Lamps.” The 
collection comprised a history of one 
phase of early American life, for there 
were some very old lamps, including those 
used in Central City at the time of its 
founding in 1859. 


Scrapbooks 


Among the collecting hobbies, scrap- 
books feature very frequently. I have seen 
scrapbooks containing collections of house- 
hold hints, scrapbooks of autographs, 
scrapbooks containing portraits of movie 


M. LuTHER 





stars, scrapbooks of recreational ideas, of 
short stories, of poetry. One of the most 
interesting and attractive of these was 
made by a lady who collects poems on 
gardens and flowers. As gardening is her 
other hobby, each poem is illustrated by 
a colored picture of the flowers mentioned, | 
or of the garden which the poem seems to 
describe. It is one of the loveliest scrap. | 
books I have ever seen. 





Another lady I know collects small | 


dolls. She has over sixty, many from | 
foreign countries and dressed in native 
costume. I know a librarian who collects 
first issues of magazines. She also makes 
attractive scrapbooks on home furnish 
ings. One is devoted to dining rooms, | 
another to porch furnishings and another 
to bedrooms. She makes scrapbooks of 
jokes and gives them to sick friends and 
children in hospitals. Two other persons 
I know collect unusual epitaphs. They 
even make long trips to photograph them. 
If you want to give them a real treat, just 
take them to an old cemetery. You can 
leave them there and when you come 
back, hours later, they will still be en- 
grossed in trying to decipher the inscrip- 
tions. 

Still others collect old coins and _for- 


eign coins, rocks and minerals, glass bot- | 


tles, Indian relics. Some have various 
book collections: first editions, books by 
favorite authors, autographed copies of 
the works of modern writers. 


Stamps 


The number of stamp collectors is said 
to have doubled during the past year or 
two. There are four phases in the devel: 








opment of a stamp collector. 


He usually | 


starts with an ordinary stamp book which | 


may be obtained from any book store for 
from fifty cents to a dollar, and he tries 


to collect stamps from any and every | 


(Continued on page 118) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


By Jane B. WALKER 


The Lincoln Memorial in Washington 
(Concluded from the January Volta Review) 


WHAT do the decorations painted 
on the walls represent? 

« A. They represent, in allegory, 
the principal events in the life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Q. Do you know what is inscribed on 
the inner walls of the shrine? 

A. The Gettysburg speech is on the 
south wall, and the Second Inaugural Ad- 
dress on the north wall. 

Q. Can you give me a quotation from 
either of these? 

A. “Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall not perish 
from the earth,” is from the Gettysburg 
Speech. “With malice towards none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we are 
in.” is from the Second Inaugural Ad- 
dress, 

Q. Have you what 
placed in the box at the time that the 
cornerstone was laid? 

A. Here are some of the articles: 

A Bible with an autograph of Lincoln. 

A life of Lincoln. 

A map of the United States. 

Several copies of the World’s Work. 

Several copies of the National Geo- 


ever read was 


graphic Magazine. 

Copies of several newspapers, The 
Washington Post, Times and Star, and the 
New York Times. 

Some current, new money. 

Some current, new postage stamps. 

A small American flag. 

Q. Do you know where Daniel Chester 
French was born? 

A. In Exeter, New Hampshire. 

Q. When was he born? 

A. In 1850. 
What can me about his 


tell 


you 


A. He came of an old New England 
family of high-thinking people. His fath- 
er was at one time Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. His older brother became 
director of the Art Institute of Chicago. 

Q. Where did he live as a boy and 
what were the influences of his surround- 
ings? 

A. He spent several years in Concord, 
Massachusetts, which was at that time the 
greatest intellectual center in the United 
States. The French family 
quainted with Emerson, Hawthorne, Tho- 
reau and the Alcotts. When Daniel Ches- 
ter French was only twenty-nine years old 
he carved a.very fine bust of Emerson. 

Q. What think of the 
work? 

A. He considered it an excellent like- 
When he saw it finished he re- 
marked, “That is the face that I shave.” 

Q. Where did French receive his pro- 
fessional training? Were there 
schools of art in America in those days? 

A. No, there were very few. But there 
was a class in Boston where the young 
student studied both art and anatomy. 
He worked in the studio of John Quincy 
Adams Ward for a short After- 
wards he went to Florence where he 
studied for a year, and he also worked 
in Paris for a while. During his travels 
in Europe he had the opportunity to visit 
many art galleries and to study many of 
the greatest sculptures of all time. For 
the most part, however, Mr. French was a 
self-taught artist. 

Q. Had Mr. French done any carving 
before he went abroad? 

A. Yes, he had carved a statue with 
which I am sure you are familiar. He 
made the statue of the Minute Man when 
he was only twenty-three years old. It 
now stands beside the little bridge in Con- 
cord. This was the statue that brought 
him fame and placed his name before the 


were’ = ac- 


did Emerson 


ness. 


many 


time. 
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public. The Minute Man and the Lincoln 
Memorial are the two best-known works 
by French. One was made when he was 
twenty-three; the other was not finished 
until he was past seventy. 


Portrait Studies of Famous Persons 


Q. Did French 
statues ? 

A. Yes, he made statues of many fa- 
Here is a list of some of 


carve any portrait 


mous people. 
them: 
This 
given to the city of Paris by the women 
of America. 

John Harvard. 


General Grant. 


George Washington. statue was 


General Cass. 

Phillips Brooks. 

Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, for whom 
Gallaudet College for the deaf is named. 
This is an especially beautiful thing show- 
ing the great teacher with a small deaf 
child beside him. 

Q. Have you ever seen any memorials 
by Daniel Chester French? 

A. He made so many memorials that 
he has been called “The Sculptor of 
Death.” It is interesting to note that these 
memorials are never mournful, but on the 
other hand, they express a kind of joy. 
French represents death as mysterious 
and grand but always as a friend and a 
benefactress, always kind. Surely the man 
who made such memorials must have be- 
lieved in the immortality of the soul. 

Q. Have you ever seen the beautiful 
bronze doors of the Boston Public Li- 
brary? 

A. They were made by French and 
they cost eight years of labor. They 
seem to express the very spirit of the 
man himself, his own thoughts, his own 
feelings about poetry and romance, and 
beauty and all that is most lovely in life. 

Q. A famous statue by French stands 
on the campus of one of our great uni- 
versities. It is called Alma Mater. Do 
you know where it is? 

A. It stands before the Library of Col- 
umbia University. Alma Mater is repre- 
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sented with outstretched arms, as if she 
would welcome all who come to her in 
search of wisdom. 

Q. Can you imagine what a difficult 
thing it would be to represent an abstract 
thought in the form of a statue? For 
example, how would you represent. the 
idea of memory? 


A Statue of ““Memory” 


A. French made an exquisite and a 
very original statue of Memory and it 
took him ten years to do it. Memory is 
portrayed as a nude woman gazing in a 
mirror. But she is not looking at herself, 
She holds the mirror in such a way that 
she sees over her shoulder, back into the 
past. The figure is so beautiful that it 
has been compared to the statue of the 
Venus de Milo. 

Q. Where is this statue of Memory? 

A. It is at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York. 

Q. What kind 
Chester French? 

A. He had a highly sensitive, poetic 
nature. He was a man of culture, of in- 
tellect, of imagination. His ideals were 
lofty and pure. He found beauty and 
tenderness and poetry in the spiritual 
world and that was the message that he 
tried to convey in all of his work. He was 
a man of ardent patriotism, as was shown 
especially in his youthful work. Always 
he had a noble aim. Always he sought 
to emphasize the high and the true. 

Q. Was he a very great sculptor? 

A. Yes, indeed he was. At the time 
of his death he was called “The Dean of 
American Sculptors.” He was, in fact, a 
perfect craftsman. He could work in 
marble or in bronze. He could make 
heroic equestrian statues, or lovely bas- 
reliefs, or portrait busts, or statues in the 
round. 


of man was Daniel 


Q. Was his work generally appre- 
ciated? 

A. Yes, his work is very well known; 
you will find it in many American cities 
from New York to California. 

Q. Where did he get his inspiration? 
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A. Probably more from the Greeks 
than anywhere, and yet he was very mod- 
ern in his spirit. 

Where is the Greek influence seen? 

A. In his reserve, his lack of extremes 
and extravagances. In his ability to go 
to the center of the thought, to represent 
what is essential and to leave out what is 
not essential. In the graceful movement 
that he gives to his figures. In the beauty 
and the naturalness of his draperies. In 
the calm and repose of his figures. 

Q. In looking at the work of French 
do we feel anything of the spirit of the 
man himself? 

A. Yes, his work suggests his poetical 
nature. It makes us realize that the sculp- 
tor was a man of refinement. It shows 
that his thoughts were high thoughts. It 
shows how he felt about his own creative 
power—that it was a trust from God. Be- 
cause of this, he used his power only for 
the noblest ends. 
our thoughts higher and our emotions 


He succeeds in making 


purer. 
“The Memories of a Sculptor’s Wife” 


Shortly before the death of Mr. French, 
his wife wrote a book called “The Mem- 
ories of a Sculptor’s Wife.” It is a de- 
lightful account of the more personal side 
of their lives, but it touches also the pro- 
fessional activities of the famous artist. 
Mrs. French succeeds in making us know 
something about the man himself, and 
among other things she proves that he 
possessed a keen sense of humor. For 
instance, she tells about the first time that 
French ever carved anything. He was a 
boy about seventeen. One evening he was 
sitting before an open fire with a group 
of young friends. They were all eating 
raw turnips. Instead of eating his tur- 
nip, young French carved a frog out of it 
—a frog all dressed up in a frock coat! 

Again. Mrs. French tells of coming 
home one afternoon and explaining to 
her husband that she had been making a 
call on Mrs. Henry Fairfield Osborn. 
Mrs. Osborn had told her of a wonderful 


dinner that she had given when she had 
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Admiral Peary seated on her right hand 
and Roald Amundsen on her left. 

“Shouldn’t you think she would have 
been excited?” asked Mrs. French. 

“I should indeed,” replied Mr. French. 
“I should think she would have felt like 
the equator.” 

Mrs. French tells also an_ interesting 
story about the Memorial. It 
seems that a prominent lady of Washing- 
ton took her five-year old boy to see the 
statue of Lincoln. The little fellow was 
very quiet and for a moment his mother 
almost forgot him. Suddenly she real- 
ized that he was pulling at her skirt. 

“Mother,” he said, “shall I take off my 
hat?” 

His mother agreed that it would be 
Again there 


Lincoln 


quite the proper thing to do. 
was silence while mother and boy were 
absorbed in their own thoughts. Sud- 
denly, the [little boy spoke, “I’d like to 
sit on his lap,” he said, “he looks so 


lonely.” 
Questions 


Do you think that Lincoln was a lonely 
man? 

Do you think that French has portrayed 
Lincoln’s loneliness in the statue? 

Do you feel the gentleness in his na- 
ture as you look into his face? 

Does it look like the statue of a man of 
strong character, of a powerful person- 
ality? 

Does French suggest Lincoln’s deter- 
mination ? 

Does the statue satisfy your ideal of the 
great War President? 

Have you ever seen the statue of Lin- 
coln at night, when the building is in 


shadow, and the statue is_ brilliantly 
lighted? 
Have you ever seen the Lincoln Me- 


morial by moonlight? 


Which do you like better, French’s con- 


ception of Lincoln, or Gutzon Borglum’s? 
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A New Life of Dr. John Wallis 


The Mathematical Work of John Wallis, 
D.D., F.R.S. (1616-1703). By Dr. J. F. 
Scott. London, 1938. Price 12/6. 


It is a strange fact, for which there is 
no excuse, that although Dr. Wallis has 
such an eminent place in- the history of 
science, no adequate biography of him 
has ever been published, unless we except 
the article in the English Dictionary of 
National Biography. Now at last justice 
has been done to his memory by the pub- 
lication of the above work by Dr. Scott 
as his thesis for the degree of Ph.D. in the 
University of London. 

In the history of the education of the 
deaf, Dr. Wallis is well known as one of 
the first practical English teachers and as 
a writer on his method of teaching the 
deaf. 

As its title indicates, the book is mainly 
concerned with Dr. Wallis’s mathematical 
work, but it also notices his versatility in 
other spheres, particularly as a founder 
of the Royal Society, as a divine, and not 
least as a teacher of the deaf. Dr. Scott 
gives a fairly good, if brief, account of 
Dr. Wallis in the last capacity, but it 
must be said that he gives a dispropor- 
tionate space to Dr. Wallis’s quarrel with 
Dr. Holder over their respective shares in 
the education of deaf Mr. Popham. 

As a frontispiece, a reproduction is giv- 
en of Kneller’s Portrait of Dr. Wallis in 
his academical roles in the Bodleian Li- 
brary at Oxford, but we see hardly any- 
thing of his features, and it is to be re- 
gretted that Dr. Scott did not reproduce 
the more striking portrait by the cele- 


brated engraver, l 
Faithorne, in Dr. " 
Walliss monu- 
mental work ‘“Me- 
chanics.” I called = 
his attention to 
this omission and E 
in his reply he ~ 
stated that he did 
think of using it 
but eventually de- 
cided on Kneller’s 
portrait. In an appendix there is a brief 
account of Dr. Holder. 

I have given a copy of the book to the 








Library for Deaf Education in the Uni- | 


versity of Manchester to complete its col- 
lection of Dr. Wallis’s works. Dr. Tyson, 
the Librarian, in acknowledging my gift, 
describes the book as “a very interesting 
volume indeed,” an opinion with which | 
fully agree. I am also giving a copy to 
the Volta Bureau Library. 
A. FARRAR. 





Dutch Year Book 


The publishers of Naarhet Volleleven, 
the magazine for the hard of hearing 
published in Haarlem, Netherlands, have 
compiled a “Year Book of the Hard of 
Hearing.” It gives information concern- 
ing all the organizations for the hard of 
hearing in Holland, including a calendar 
of the chief events to be celebrated by the 
different clubs during the coming year, 
offers a chapter on hearing aids, one on 
lip reading, one on schools for hard of 
hearing children, and gives information 
concerning “Our Own House,” the club 
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house for the hard of hearing maintained 
in Amsterdam, as well as the country 
house maintained for a vacation home. 
Also included in the booklet are the names 
and addresses of otologists throughout the 
Netherlands. All this information is com- 
pressed into a booklet of 125 pages, five 
inches by three and a half in size. 





ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 

The Training of Residual Hearing 
Kroiss, Karl: Ear Deafness and Brain Deaf- 

ness. A Study in a Field between that 

of Medicine and that of Education (Ohr- 
taub-Hirntaub, Eine Studie aus dem 

Grenzgebiete zwischen Heilwissenschaft 

und Erziehungswissenschaft) Armanen 

Verlag, Leipzig, 1938. 

The monograph consists of a discussion 
of the methods of training residual hear- 
ing in German school for the deaf. A 
comparison is made of these methods 
and of work done by the author for many 
years, and more recently by the Hungari- 
an, Dr. Barezi.! The basic difference be- 
tween the two lies in the fact that teach- 
ers of the deaf have looked for the causes 
of deafness only in the ear. Many cases 
in schools for the deaf are actually of 
brain-deafness rather than  ear-deafness 
and require different treatment. 

The first section of the monograph is 
entitled ““Ear-deafness” and deals with the 
usual methods of training residual hear- 
ing, with lip reading, and with the inter- 
action of lip reading and hearing. 

In the second section, “Brain-deafness,” 
a description is given of the brain centers 
as they have been determined in cases of 
brain lesion. Eleven different kinds of 
brain deafness are enumerated, and dif- 
ferent causes of brain deafness are dis- 
cussed. 

In the last section, Dr. 
with cases of brain deafness is discussed. 
Barczi maintains that of 1,100 children 
whom he has examined only 15% were 
ear-deaf, the rest being cases of brain- 
deafness. The methods commonly used in 
schools for the deaf are suited to the ear- 


Barezi’s work 





Docent in 
Budapest. 


the Heilpadagogischen Hochschule in 
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deaf but do not fully develop the capaci- 
ties of the brain-deaf. Several cases with 
whom Barczi worked are described in de- 
tail. Some of these were children who, 
according to tests, could not hear any- 
thing before the training and who also 
showed defects in attention and concen- 
tration. After the training these children 
were able to understand words and sen- 
tences, although they still failed to re- 
spond to tests with tones and noises. This 
difference is explained by assuming that 
the brain center involved in the under- 
standing of language is different from that 
used in the perception of sound alone. 


Dr. Barczi begins his work with a peri- 
od of preparatory sense training similar 
to that carried on in most schools for the 
deaf. Lip reading, writing, and reading 
are introduced by “whole methods.” (Glo- 
bal method?) Mouth positions and speech 
movements are taught, but no vocalization 
is allowed during the preparatory period. 
In the specific work for the training of 
hearing, Barczi first develops what he 
calls a “hearing reaction.” He speaks 
“Oh” into the child’s hand, once loud 
and once whispered. The “Oh” is also 
presented in written form. If the child 
can distinguish between these two spoken 
stimuli and imitate them, further “tactile- 
auditory” training is given.* A word like 
“papa” is then spoken into the ear. The 
rhythm of the word is felt and spoken by 
the child. Gradually the written form is 
excluded and the child learns to concen- 
trate in the word as it is spoken into his 
ear. Names of objects are used and the 
child learns to find them and to speak 
the words. 


Words are presented in order according 
to their phonetic structure. The explo- 
sives are designated as I, the fricatives 
as 2, short vowels as 3, and long vowels 
as 4. Words built up of the groups 4-2 
are presented first, then words whose 


"The emphasis of tactile impressions in the ear 
seems to be one of the principal points of difference 
between methods recommended for the brain deaf 
and those commonly used with ear-deaf children. 


(Continued on page 124) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 


Of shoes—and ships 


Research at the Clarke School 

The 
1937-1938 gives accounts of the work un- 
dertaken in different branches of the re- 
search department, as well as the special 
activities of the staff. The school cooper- 
ated with educators in nearby counties in 
giving individual hearing tests to many 
public school children who had failed in 
the 4A audiometer test. Lectures and 
demonstrations of hearing tests were given 
to groups from Smith, Mt. Holyoke, and 
Massachusetts State College. 

A preliminary study has been under- 
taken to discover experimentally the re- 
lationship between the type and level of 
a child’s audiogram and his ability to in- 
terpret speech sounds. One hundred pub- 
lic school children were used for the tests, 
forty with normal hearing, and sixty with 
The 


audiograms were classified in four groups: 


report 


hearing defects of varying degrees. 


Group 1: Children with normal hearing in 
both ears. 
Group 2: Children with normal hearing in 


one ear, and subnormal hearing for both low 
and high frequencies in the other ear. 

Group 3: Children with subnormal hearing 
for both low and high frequencies in both ears. 

Group 4: Children with normal or approxi- 
mately normal hearing for frequencies through 
1024 or 2048 d.v. and subnormal hearing for the 
higher frequencies in both ears. 


The data were analyzed so as to show 
the number of vowel and consonant errors 
made for each group during the tests. 


and sealing wax 


of the Clarke School for 


of cabbages—and kings” 


Lewis Carroll. 


In comparing these errors, it was found 
that there was relatively little difference 
in the percentages of vowel and consonant 
errors which occurred within Groups 1, 2, 
and 3; but there was a big difference in 
the percentage which occurred in Group 
4, where the consonant score was more 
than three times as great as the vowel 
score. It is planned to analyze the data 
in more detail during the coming year. 


A Letter of Thanks from Belgium 


In the Votta Review for September, 
1938, appeared a letter from Professor M. 
Merlier, Superintendent of the School for 
the Deaf in Ghent, Belgium, asking that 
interested persons send American stamps 
for the boys in his school. Several 
packages of stamps were dispatched from 
the Volta Bureau, and also from readers 
of the magazine. The following expres- 
sion of gratitude has been received from 
Professor Merlier: 

Ghent, December 29, 1938 

The year that passed brought to my 
pupils and me too many marks of your 
kindness that I should forget to express 
you my warmest thanks. 

My little letter in the Votta Review 
brought us a lot of stamps, and (by far 
more precious to my heart) of nice let- 
ters, full of kind feelings of solidarity 
amongst deaf people all over the world. 
The first that reached me came from Elgin 
in the North of Scotland. “You have never 
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heard of this far off country,” wrote a 
young deaf gentleman. I answered him 
that my dearest pal during the war was 
Jock Davidson, who lived a pair of miles 
off Elgin. Wasn’t it a coincidence? 

A kind lady sent us stamps out of New 
Zealand. My own family lives a pair of 
miles off old Zeeland (Netherlands). 

A gentleman of Oklahoma proved to 
have the family name of my mother! So 
you see, the world grows into a very tiny, 
little ball. Another gentleman sent me 
stamps out of Havana (I like Havanas all 
right), with a Spanish letter which I un- 
derstood, as I know French and Latin. I 
answered him, using all the Spanish words 
I ever saw on cigar boxes. 

It was a pleasure, all those letters. So 
here I am with a new request to put a lit- 
tle word about my gratitude to all our 
benefactors in one of the coming numbers 
of the world-spread Votta REVIEW. 

I wrote my first letter to Dr. Gruver, 
and this great friend of the deaf of Amer- 
ica proved the friend of all the deaf of 
the world. My boys cannot write to the 
many ladies and gentlemen who sent them 
a lot of joy in an envelope, a lot of varied 
colored butterflies to the flower of their 
young hearts. I sent Belgian stamps only 
to those that asked for them, but if any- 
body wants some, we shall endeavor to 
show our gratitude. In the name of my 
boys and my grown up deaf philatelists, 
thank you. 

M. MERLIER, 


Geite-Straat 83, Ghent, Belgium 


A Plea from Vienna 


To THE VOLTA BUREAU: 

I owe your address to “VOX” Society 
of the hard of hearing in Vienna. I take 
the liberty to apply to you with the fol- 
lowing request, because I am hard of 
hearing. 

By the political circumstances in Ger- 
many I am forced to emigrate, as | am a 
Jew. I have endeavoured to receive an 
affidavit, but at present and at the near 
future I see no possibility to get one by 
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my connections. I expect you could find 
any way to help me by intervention of 
your esteemed organization. 

I think you are editing a newspaper 
for the hard of hearing and, perhaps you 
could insert a few lines referring this mat- 
ter. I will hope that this is possible to 
do and there will be found a member of 
your organization who is willing to help 
me. 

Of course, I personally and my wife are 
ready to do every work which we are able 
to fulfil. I will only remark, that my 
difficulty in hearing is not severe. For 
your information I enclose with this let- 
ter a short account of my career. 

Finally, I beg you to excuse kindly this 
letter. I write it only because of the 
present situation and in the hope that 
among my fellow-sufferers there is one 
to find, willing to help me. Please, an- 
swer me in soon time; then, if you can 
do nothing for me, I will apply me to 
other places. 

With best thanks in anticipation for 
your kind endeavours, I remain, 

Yours faithfully, 
Siegfried Reiss, 
IX Thurngasse 11/1], 


Vienna. Germany. 


Note: The above letter is published at 
the request of the writer. Mr. Reiss sends 
with it the following account of his life: He 
was born in Vienna, in 1895. After grad- 
uating from the commercial academy of 
Vienna, he served 18 years in one of the 
branch banks of the Union Bank in Vien- 
na. Then, for eight years, he was book- 
keeper and cashier in a large cotton and 
yarn firm, Wm. Abeles & Company. He 
reads, writes and speaks English. 

His request is for someone to sign an 
affidavit so that he may be admitted to 
this country. The person who signs the 
affidavit takes it upon himself to see that 
the immigrant does not become a public 
charge. It is a moral obligation and a 
practical one, since the immigrant is liable 
to deportation if the obligation is not 
fulfilled. With this understanding, the 
Votta Review publishes Mr. Reiss’ let- 
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ter, so that anyone who is willing and 
able to help him reach the United States 
may write to him and proffer service. 
The Volta Bureau is told that in almost 
every instance, immigrants admitted under 
such conditions have found positions 
promptly and adjusted themselves readily. 
Further information may be secured from 
either of these organizations: (1) Nation- 
al Coordinating Committee for Aid to 
Refugees from Germany, 165 West 46th 
Street, New York, N. Y.; (2) Committee 
for Catholic Refugees from Germany, 123 
Second Street, New York, N. Y. 
—EDITor. 


A Deaf Administrator 


Readers of the November Vota ReE- 
VIEW who were especially impressed with 
the accounts of and by Catherine Steffens 
Kreuger, a graduate of the Detroit Day 
School for the Deaf, will be interested to 
learn that she was recently appointed ad- 
ministrator of an estate involving court 
proceedings, She was able to hold her 
own without assistance throughout the in- 
tricate proceedings, answering from the 
witness stand all the questions put to her 
by the judge, depending on lip reading 
alone to understand him. The Detroit 
Free Press of December 7 carried an ac- 
count of her achievement. Mrs. Kreuger, 
although totally deaf, operates check 
rooms in the Billard Theatre and the Rec- 
reation Building in Detroit, employing 
eighteen assistants. 





Voice Training at the Nitchie School 


The Nitchie School made arrangements 
last fall to include courses in voice and 
speech training along with the regular 
work offered students of lip reading. Each 
course offers a careful analysis of indi- 
vidual needs, followed by training to im- 
prove enunciation, articulation and quality 
of tone, and to overcome lisping, stam- 
mering or other speech defects. The in- 
structor of the department is Mrs. Alex- 
ander Segel, former head of the School 
of Speech of York, Pennsylvania. 


The Volta Reviey 


A New Name for an Old Friend 


With its issue of January 5, the Deaj 
Mutes Journal ceased to exist under that 
name and became the New York Journal 
of the Deaf. Founded sixty-seven years 
ago, and published at the New York 
School for the Deaf, it has functioned 


continuously as a weekly newspaper for | 


the deaf. News of the adult deaf in New 
York State and New York City has pre. 
dominated, but the organized deaf in other 
states have had their special sections, and 
the activities of the National Association 
of the Deaf have received regular notice. 
Apropos of the change of name, the Ohio 
correspondent remarks, “It was a pleasant 
surprise to open the Journal of December 
22 and read that at long last it had de. 
cided to drop the word ‘Mutes’ from its 
name. It is a move to which all the deaf 
will say ‘Amen.’ ” 


Some Questions on Bone Conduction 


The following questions were included 


in a letter to the Volta Bureau, The an. 
swers were supplied by a_ prominent 
otologist. 


Question: Does the continuous use of | 


bone conduction eventually permit the 
middle and outer ear to deteriorate from 
lack of use so that the degree of normal 
hearing becomes impaired, or does the 
use of air conduction stimulate the middle 
and outer ear and eventually improve nor- 
mal hearing difficulties? 

Answer: No scientific data has ever 
proved that the use of a bone conduction 
receiver has damaged or deteriorated the 
middle ear apparatus and its capacity to 
conduct sound. Conversely the use of a 
bone conduction receiver should not exalt 
the efficiency of the sound conduction of 
the middle ear. Central perception and 
improved auditory acuity should be ex- 
pected when hearing aids of any type are 
used, provided that these aids actually 
make it easier to hear. 

Question: The reason I am interested is 
that I am in doubt as to whether I should 
use air or bone conduction. I have had 
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defective hearing for twenty-five years, but 
only in the last four or five years did my 
right ear become inadequate. During the 
last two years I have used a hearing aid 
alternating bone and air conduction, using 
my left ear which has been deaf for many 
years. 

Answer: See an otologist who can ad- 
vise you as to just how much air-conduc- 
tion hearing you have as compared with 
bone-conduction hearing. The bone con- 
duction receivers are often more accepta- 
ble because they do not have (or the bone 
does not transmit) the small annoying 
inherent instrument noises so noticeable in 
air-conduction sets. 


Flash 


The brand new organ of the Inglewood 
Society for the Hard of Hearing bears 
the brief but striking title, Flash. It is a 
six-page, well printed sheet, giving news 
of national as well as local activities of 
the hard of hearing, It has some good 
features which should be, but are not, in- 
corporated in every club bulletin. For 
instance, there is a list of the churches 
and theatres in the locality which provide 
hearing aids; the time and location of free 
lip reading classes in the neighborhood 
are given, as well as news of other oppor- 
tunities for the hard of hearing, such as 
the Beverly Breakfast Club, an organiza- 
tion sponsored by all Southern California 
organizations for the hard of hearing. 





School Reports 


The School for the Deaf in Berlin- 
Neukélin celebrated in 1938 its 150th an- 
niversary. In honor of the event, an im- 
pressive printed report of 121 pages has 
been prepared by Professor Gotthold Leh- 
mann. The early history of the school, 
which was founded by Dr. Ernst Eschke, 
a son-in-law of Samuel Heinicke, is given, 
with photographs of the first instructors. 
Other illustrations show the pupils indoors 
and out—reciting 
room, gardening, playing games, study- 


in an outdoor school- 


ing, listening to lectures in classrooms 


11] 


equipped with hearing aids, etc. The pic- 
tures show happy, healthy, intelligent 
groups of children. 

A new edition of Children of the Silent 
Night, the descriptive booklet issued pe- 
riodically by the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind, and devoted to the department 
for the deaf blind, gives brief descriptions 
of the work for these doubly handicapped 
children, and photographs of the deaf- 
blind pupils now being cared for at the 
school. Tad Chapman is shown talking 
with a deaf-blind Zulu boy in South Af- 
rica; a little Texas girl, made deaf and 
blind at the age of eleven, is learning to 
live usefully and happily in spite of her 
deprivation; a pair of deaf-blind twins 
from Ohio are busy in the garden. All 
the deaf-blind children now at the school 
are pictured with their Christmas tree and 
their toys. 

The 1938 report of the school at Gron- 
ingen, Holland, is beautifully illustrated 
with photographs of the vocational train- 
ing work and the classes in speech. Some 
of the cabinet work done by the boys is 
particularly fine, and one photograph of a 
tiny boy having his first articulation les- 
son is most appealing. 





Progressive Oral Advocates 


The twenty-second annual meeting of 
the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates 
will take place at Central Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louis, February 17-19. 


Instructions for Fitting a Hearing Aid 


Those who were interested in the word 
test for hearing aids by Dr. Robert West 
which was quoted in the September VOLTA 
REVIEW, will be glad to know of a small, 
inexpensive, mimeographed booklet re- 
cently published by the College Typing 
Company, 720 State Street, Madison, Wis- 
consin. This booklet, also by Dr. West, 
who is professor of Speech Pathology at 
the University of Wisconsin, “contains 
complete instructions for the tests neces- 
sary to the fitting of hearing aids, with 
an illustrated sample problem together 
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with audiogram blanks, report forms and 
duplicate word tests for the testing of a 
hard of hearing patient and the reporting 
and recording of the test.” 

This booklet should be useful to the 
hard of hearing person himself and par- 
ticularly to the otologist who has been 
hesitating to advise his patients in the 
selection of hearing aids. By using one 
booklet for each case tested, a complete 
record of all findings and recommenda- 
tions may be made. 


School for Deaf Boys in Montreal 


An article on the Catholic School for 
Deaf Boys of the Province of Quebec ap- 
peared recently in the Revue Generale de 
It dealt 
training 


Enseignement des Sourds-Muets. 
especially with the 
course provided at the Montreal School. 
which is the same as that given at the 
Most of 


the candidates for teacher training hold 


teacher 


schools for the deaf in France. 


either an elementary or superior diploma, 
or a B.A. degree. 
en, but the candidates are chosen by the 
Superior of the congregation conducting 
the The subjects studied are: 
French; acoustics; anatomy and _ physiol- 


No examination is giv- 


Institute. 


ogy of the organs of speech and hearing; 
speech; teaching methods; language teach- 
Each student is required to teach 
for an hour a day during his training 
period, under the dean of the department. 


ing. 


Conference of Supervisors of Special 
Education 

School Life for December offers a re- 
port prepared by Dr. Elise Nartens on a 
conference of supervisors of special edu- 
cation held in Washington September 26 
and 27. This is the first time such a con- 
ference has been held. 
sented were: California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
These 13 States are to date the only ones 
in which the education of exceptional chil- 
dren is directed by one or more persons 


The states repre- 
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specifically designated for this purpose, 
(Virginia has since been added to this 
number. —Editor.) Problems considered 
by the conference related to the place and 
the scope of special education in a mod. 
ern educational program; the most feasible 
wavs in which to meet the needs of ex. 
ceptional children in rural areas; the 


types of legislative provision needed; the | 


preparation of teachers; and important 
matters of organization and administra. 
The conference also considered the 
functions to be assumed by the United 
States Office of Education in relation to 
the program of special education. It made 
suggestions for research studies, advisory 
services, and publication of materials. It 
expressed the hope that similar confer- 
ences might be held annually. 


tion. 


“The Hearing Eye” 


The Hearing Eye, the little quarterly 
issued by the Canadian Federation of Lip 
Reading Organizations, is always packed 
with interest, but the issue is 
especially noteworthy for the trend of its 
leading articles. In the first article, the 
manager and treasurer of the publication, 
Mr. S. H. F. Kemp, discusses the federal 
union of Canadian organizations for the 
deaf and the hard of hearing. In urging 
that the deafened and the deaf unite their 
forces, he states that there need be no 
amalgamation or merger of existing or- 
ganizations, but simply that the two 
groups would organize their efforts for 
the benefit of all. He deplores the “Sinn 
Fein (‘ourselves attitude,” and 
believes that, since the general public is 
not interested in degrees of deafness, bet- 
ter publicity and more practical benefits 
to both groups could be achieved if all 
worked together. Dr. H. E. Amoss am- 
plifies this idea: 

“It is my business,” he says, “to give 
intelligence tests. If you take a_ seven 
year old child and ask him to compare 
coal and wood, he will say coal is black 
and wood is white; if you ask him to 
compare an apple and a peach, he will 
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say an apple has seeds and a peach has 
a pit; if he compares a ship and an auto- 
mobile he will say the ship goes on water 
and the auto goes on land; but an eight- 
year-old child, in comparing a ship with 
an auto, would say that both carry people; 
that a peach and an apple are both good 
to eat. At seven the child sees the differ- 
ence between things; at eight or nine, 
likeness as well as difference. . . . It may 
be time for the hard of hearing and the 
deaf to think in larger terms of how 
things are alike rather than of how they 
are different.” 

He points out graphically specific in- 

stances of injustices that might be cor- 
rected if enough people would work to- 
ward “The deaf will detect 
breakages in machinery better than a nor- 
mally hearing person, through a vibration 
sense, but it is difficult to persuade the 
manager of a machine shop of this. 
He is afraid of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. . . . If someone could say that 
forty thousand voters in Canada want the 
act changed, how long do you think it 
would take them? In postoffices, 
there has never been a deaf person dis- 
charged from a clerical job. The deaf 
are competent for this work, but 
there is an oral examination for all post- 
office jobs. . . . This handicaps the deaf 
unfairly. . . . If forty thousand people 
asked that the deaf be placed on an equal 
footing in the examination, how long 
would a change take?” 

The same issue of Hearing Eye contains 
article by Mrs. E. B. 
Nitchie, “Lip Reading Miscellany,” a gen- 
eral discussion of lip reading considered 
as an art rather than a science. 


correction. 


now 


an interesting 





Teachers of the Deaf in India 
Mr. S. N. Banerji, of the Calcutta 
School for the Deaf, who made many 
friends during his stay in the United 
States several years ago, writes very in- 
terestingly of his difficulties and_ his 
achievements in organizing a convention 
of Teachers of the Deaf in India. The 


letter head of the convention bears a 
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seal showing a child lifting up his hands 
and saying, “Give me_ speech.” Mr. 
Banerji has been experimenting with a 
group hearing aid in his school and re- 
ports unfortunate results because of the 
fact that the teacher who attempted to 
make use of the aid was not familiar with 
its possibilities. The executive committee 
of the school, as a consequence, became 
very skeptical about hearing aids. Mr. 
Banerji has secured the interest of the 
Marchioness of Linlithgow, who has be- 
come patroness-in-chief of the Convention. 
Another patroness is the Hon. Lady Reid. 
Mr. Banerji sends greetings to his friends 
in America, and thanks them for their 
interest in his work. 


Blue Print Pictures 


A most delightful as well as profitable 


activity in which a class can engage is the 
making of blue prints. The process is 


highly instructive, and the resulting pic- 
ture is indeed ornamental. 

Procure the required amount of sensi- 
tized paper, which must be cut and kept 
in a darkened room. Bring to class a clean 
piece of window glass of convenient size, 
also whatever object is to be printed. Wild 
flowers, ferns, grasses and leaves of all 
sizes and shapes make beautiful pictures. 
Arrange the objects artistically on the 
glass, taking care that “bunchiness” does 
not occur to destroy the effectiveness of 
the print. Then distribute the pieces of 
sensitized paper. Place the paper over the 
object on the glass and turn the glass up- 
ward in the sun. When the paper becomes 
a rich blue, remove it quickly and plunge 
in a bath of bichromate of potash, a table- 
spoon to a gallon of water. Then wash 
twice in clear water. Blot dry with an old 
cloth and lay on a smooth surface to dry. 
The result is a beautiful blue background 
with white traceries of the objects printed. 
These pictures can be framed or mounted 
and used with excellent effect in the home 
or classroom. When prettily framed they 
make acceptable gifts. 

—Grace B. Agate in 
School Activities. 
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Be Your Own 


ENGLISH 
TEACHER 


Speak and write 
faultless English 


BETTER ENGLISH 





Here is a new way to 


Edited by master English — by 
Dagobert D. Runes reading an _ entertain- 
ing magazine. 


Better English, a fundamentally new type 
of publication, will bring to your home the 
country s most prominent popular teachers of 
English. Dale Carnegie, Milton Wright, Gor- 
ham Munson, A. A. Roback and other equally 
outstanding men of literature tell you in their 
own fascinating manner how to speak and 
write perfect English. 

There is not a dull page in Better English. 
Every article is designed to help you. 

Would you risk one dollar on the chance 
of bettering your position in life? Becoming 
a speaker means becoming a Business and 
Social leader. 

Single copies are twenty-five cents at news- 
stands. Better yet, however, send ONE 
DOLLAR for a six months’ trial subscription. 
Here are the titles of some of the topics that will 
be discussed in Better English by the nation’s most 
prominent teachers of English: 

You, Too, Can Become a Writer. Keeping the 
Audience Awake. How to Tell a Story. Do 
You Lisp? You Can Stop Stuttering. Are 
You a Falsetto Guy? Speech and Effective 
Personality. How to Enlarge Your Vocabulary. 


If You Can’t Clinch the Deal. A Formula 
That Will Make You Friends. The Art of 
Being a Secretary. Letters That Periorm 


Miracles. There is Fun in Grammar. 


“™™ USE THE COUPON BELOW™ 
6 Months for $1.00 


BETTER ENGLISH, 
Dept. V. 


Inc., 
R., 570 7th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I am enclosing one dollar with this coupon 
(cash, check or money order). Please send Better 
English to the address below for six months. 


Name 


ROGER 5 ssi scssincisin ds eisscniavacescxvviucsdenwnvesetbabstecovecisonennsuedia 


Geils cs niccominteadvpncrin Wenseoncdbet perce State 
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Adventures in Nyasaland 
(Continued from page 80) 

The Zambesi river at Tete is about 11, 
miles wide and all road traffic is trans. 
ferred by ferry. On the river are numer. 
ous native craft resembling dhows, lazily 
tacking up and down the river and han- 
dled by expert native rivermen. 

Portuguese East Africa, together with 
another Portuguese colony on the West 
coast of Africa, covers an area of 984,000 
square miles of the most fertile soil jn 
Africa (20 times the size of New York 
State), but these colonies are sadly up. 
developed. The natives of Portugues: 
East Africa are trekking out of that ter. 
ritory at an alarming rate. 

For hundreds and hundreds of miles 
the road passes through forest country. 
now across low lying, fever stricken areas, 
then climbing and twisting up escarpments 
to healthier plateaus, but always. there 
continues the seemingly never ending for- 
est, teeming with wild animals of every 
description. 

(To be concluded in March) 





How’s Your Memory ?—Answers 
(For questions, see page 76) 

1. Earnest Elmo Calkins. 

2. Juan Fernandez Navarette, known 

as El Mudo, born in 1526, was called the 

“Spanish Titian.” He lost his hearing at 

the age of three. 

3. About seventy-five per cent. 

4. Both were poets. 

5. Aristotle. 

». 1817, at Hartford, Conn. 

7. True. J. Kenneth Lyons, D.DS, 
says that the eruption of teeth and the 
retention of those teeth may influence the 
development of the eustachian tube and 
acuity of hearing and speech. 

8. Dr. Elbert A. Gruver. 


fant 
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9. The Sixteenth Summer Meeting was | 


held at Detroit in 1938. 
10. 
dren in 1938. 


11. Helen Keller. 
12. A deaf-blind young American who 


recently visited Africa lecturing in behalf 


of the deaf-blind. 
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13. Congenitally deaf brother and sis- 
ter who have acquired fame as dancers. 

14. A famous French sculptor who 
lost his hearing in early childhood. He 
died recently at the age of eighty-one. 

15. In 1940 they will have a joint 
celebration of their fiftieth birthdays. 

16. Giving visibility to sound. 


17. Miss Martha Bruhn. 


8. 1. Clarke School, Northampton, 
Mass. 2. Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, Mt. Airy, Pa. 3. Rhode Island 


School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 4. 
Utah School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 
5. Illinois School for the Deaf, Jackson- 
ville. Ill. 6. The Volta Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 7. Central Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 8. Lexington School 
for the Deaf. N. Y. 9. School for the Deaf, 
Nyborg, Denmark. 10. National Institute 
for the Deaf. London, England. 

19. The sixteenth century. 

20. Juan Pablo Bonet. “Simplifica- 
tion of the Letters of the Alphabet and 
Method of Teaching Deaf Mutes to Speak” 
was published at Madrid in 1620. 

21. Abbé Sicard. 

22. Abbé Silvestri. 

23. Laurent Clerc. 

24. That degree of deafness in which 
the human voice cannot ordinarily be 
heard. 

Great brain. Little brain. 
Ear drum. Hammer 


25. Brain. 
Voice box. bone. 
Stirrup bone. 


A Portrait 
(Continued from page 94) 


loam so that the sick person could watch 
the flowers develop and sense the spiritu- 
ality behind the advancement. 

... 1 often think, as I look about me 
and see the new living which people with 
hearing-aids can enjoy, of how much one 
of these instruments would have meant to 
Mother. And I think, too, that anyone 
blessed with that assistance toward better 
hearing should indeed appreciate it and 
make the most out of life because of this 
modern help. 








Now Ready for Delivery 


The 
ACOUSTIC METHOD 


FOR THE TRAINING OF THE 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILD 
By 


Max A. Goldstein, M.D., LL.D. 





This Volume Contains 244 Pages; 50 Illustrations 
Textile Leather (Waterproof) Binding 


$3.00 Postage Prepaid 


Twelve chapters, including Evolution of the 
Acoustic Method—Definition and Principles of 
the Acoustic Method — The Practice of the 
Acoustic Method—The Pupil: (1!) The Deaf 
Child; (2) The Hard of Hearing Child; (3) 
The Preschool Deaf Child—The Teacher—Case 
Recording —Tests of Hearing — Audiometers— 
The Audiogram—Hearing Aids—Tactile Train- 

ing—Anatomy of the Ear. 


Published by 


THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS 


4574 WEST PAPIN STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Order Coupon Here 





THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS, 
4574 West Papin Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Enclosed please find check for $.......... 
a Te ee copies of "THE ACOUSTIC 
METHOD" by Max A. Goldstein, LL.D., at $3.00 


each. 
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MAKE PLANS 


To Attend The Convention 
of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCIL FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL 

CHILDREN 


Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 
FEBRUARY 23, 24, 25, 1939 








Conducted jointly with 


THE MICHIGAN 
CONFERENCE FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


and with the cooperation of 


THE PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Fourteen Section Meetings 
Divided into Three Sessions 
Add to the variety of the program 








Write for complete details to 


Journal of Exceptional Children 
1235 West Michigan Avenue 
Lansing, Michigan 
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More or Less Nomadic 


(Continued from page 97) 
and begin to talk about its lovely colo, 
Around the World in New York 


A busy day was spent in visiting ge, 
eral of these museums with an out-of-tow 
visitor, driving out to Norwalk, Con, 
along the recently opened Merritt Par. 
way, to dine at the interesting old Silve, 
mine Tavern with its early American g 
mosphere, then back by the Hudson Par. 
way, with the jeweled lights of the city 
and river before us, to our hostess’ hom 
in lower New York. And then the gues! 
exclaimed, “How about Chinatown?” 4; 
this was only a few blocks away, w 
walked over to Mott Street and prowlei 
about that district for another hour amon 
the slant-eyed orientals who crowd the 
streets and run the shops, tea rooms an 
restaurants. Then we returned to our tem: 
porary home through streets lined with 
shops and cafés filled with Greeks, Span 
iards and Italians, for this section of the 
city is given over almost entirely to for 
eigners. And we who loved the old world 
across the sea decided that if we wishel 
we could be for a brief time at least com 
pletely foreign here in New York City. 
It reminded me of an old Russian pro 
verb: “We are all beggars sitting on bag 
of gold. We are surrounded by treasure 
of which we never make use.” 








My hostess is the manager of a Thrift! 
Shop in the upper west side, whose pro 
ceeds supply funds for scholarships in é 
noted progressive school. The last day «| 
my visit I was in the shop for sever 
hours and one of the constant customer 
came in, an elderly Spanish gentleman af 
interesting personality. Noticing the hear 
ing aid I must always wear he questioned 
me about it and then said brightly, ‘| 
guess I must wait for Heaven to have thd 
kind of help for my deafness. I am 100) 
old to use it now, and I have so matj 
other things the matter with me!” He he 
proved himself in the last few years "| 
be such a valiant soul in spite of his matj 
afflictions, that I believe he would echt 
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my feelings after all this visual enjoy- 
ment, and say with Rachel Field’s delight- 
ful novel, “All This, and Heaven Too!” 





Honestly, It’s the Best Policy 
(Continued from page 99) 


fied with a good bit less than Ruth’s in- 
come!” laughed Seabrook. “I don’t plan 
to set any such mark as_ that—about 
$100.00 a month would be my mark; or 
even less. One can almost always sup- 
plement the annuity by a little work— 
and it’s a lot easier to find a job or do 
independent work, when you have enough 
coming in regularly to provide bread and 
butter—” 

“Yes, I understand that,” agreed Betty. 
“Most of us buy annuities with old age in 
mind—we feel that we will be able to 
earn a living up to, say, 65. We want 
some assurance that from there on as our 
earning power wanes, we will not suffer. 
Of course, if at 65 we can keep on earn- 
ing, the annuity checks are just that 
much more for little special vacations or 
luxuries.” 

“I see that you will be able to give 
this young man a very good idea of what 
I am planning,” complimented Seabrook. 
“We are not going into this thing blindly 
—sending out hundreds of form letters. 
We will select our prospective customers, 
find out what we can of their needs, and 
then begin the personal letter campaign. 
Most people dread contact with insurance 
agents. In fact you were on the point of 
Well, 
think what it would mean to such a per- 
son to receive a letter starting out: ‘I am 
an insurance agent—but you will never 
meet me personally unless you insist on 
an interview. I’ve made a careful study 
of insurance—especially of income or an- 
nuity insurance—and I believe I have a 
policy that will exactly suit your needs. 
It isn’t expensive, either. It And so 
on.” 


having me thrown out just now! 





“I'm convinced,” declared Betty. “I'll 
send the boy over to see you—and if he 
decides not to take it—I’ll be your proxy 
myself!” 
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KINZIE BOOKS 


“Books 1, II, III, and IV of the Kinzie Method 
constitute the most comprehensive system available for 
the teaching of Lip-Reading from the period of early 
childhood to adulthood. 

“The abundance of well chosen and well-arranged 
materials at the various levels of advancement will 
prove of great value mot only to teachers in lip-read- 
ing classes in the public schools and in schools for 
the deaf, but also the regular classroom teacher or 
parents who may need to minister to the needs of a 
deafened child.”—J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., State 
Director of Special Education, Wilmington, Delaware. 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 

GRADE I 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 

GRADE Il 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 

GRADE III, a mine of wealth for 

the teacher of both juniors and 

adults. Includes large Practice 

Section of highest quality ma- 

WRT ccstcneriscsanscssertssenietasioenmaane 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAF- 

ENED ADULT, Grade IV, with a 

Foreword by His Grace the Duke 

of Montrose, a published text of 

BGR OG ssceiicasisceseccricciaatiansaigiceens $4.00 

COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, II, and III (mimeographed)........ 87.50 

ee | RES EE Tee $6.50 

Boole 5, BE, TE, cand DW ccsccisa: scaccecssccsesrcassess $10.50 

All Prices Postpaid 
Order from 
THE MISSES KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2658, Station *“C” Philadelphia, Pa. 


$2.25 
$2.75 


Preece CEPI III) 


See eee eee eee eee eee eee e eee eeeeeeseee 


$3.75 





MY HEARING’S BAD— 


been bad for 32 years. I love radio, but my expen- 
sive hearing aid did not get radio music, or enter- 
tainment satisfactorily. So I designed a special hear- 
ing device for listening to the radio. It’s called Klear 
fone. It can also be used as a general hearing aid. 
I want all to share its benefits, so I’ve priced it very 
low. Write me a postcard and I'll send literature 
about it. Address EARL B. ATKINSON, care of 
—ae EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. G, Bay Vil- 
age, O. 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 


Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 


















“IT’S EASY TO TELEPHONE 
WITH THIS 
LITTLE AMPLIFIER!” 








Most people with im- 
paired hearing find tele- 
phoning easy and 
pleasant with the Bell 
Telephone Amplifier—a 
small box that may be in- 
stalled inconspicuously 
at any telephone. A 
switch turns it on and 
off—and a volume con- 
trol knob adjusts it to 
your particular hearing 
deficiency. A demonstra- 
tion can be arranged at 
your convenience—with- 
out charge. Simply write 
your local Bell 
Telephone 
Company. 














GEM 


offers 


A COMPLETELY NEW 
HEARING AID 


Amplified Power 

Real Clarity of Tone 
Low in Price 

Light in Weight 

Small in Size 

Easily Concealed 


NEW SINGLE MICROPHONE 
BONE OR AIR CONDUCTION 


COME IN FOR FREE TRIAL 
or WRITE FOR BOOKLET V 


Time Payments Arranged If Desired 


Every Instrument FULLY GUARANTEED 


GEM EARPHONE C0., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City 


’ Society. 
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Collecting as a Hobby 
(Continued from page 102) 


country—just any old stamps, space fillers 
for his book. The dollar stamp book 
gives something of the history of the 
stamps of 285 countries and has spaces 
for all of them. After this general phase, 
the individual passes into the second, in 
which he becomes interested in the condi. 
tion of the stamp and its future value. If 
he collects unused United States stamps, 
for instance, he knows they will always 
be worth their face value and some of 


them may grow much more valuable in | 


time. 


The third step is specializing. The col. | 


lector has begun to realize that it is im. 
possible to collect all kinds of stamps, 
and he concentrates on stamps of one 
country, or stamps of specific denomina- 
tions, commemorative stamps, or pic: 
torials. 

When he advances to the fourth phase, 
the specialist has become interested in 
mounting stamps for display in looseleaf 
books and frames; topical arrangements 
are important to him, and he pays atten 
tion to details. He has become a con 
noisseur of stamps. 

International Philatelic Week was ob- 
served for the first time last year. It 
grew out of a movement begun three years 
ago in Chicago by the Gateway Philatelic 
During the week, our own local 
junior and senior stamp clubs placed on 
display frames of stamps collected and 
prepared by members of their society. 
Some of these were on exhibition in down 
town store windows. They included col- 
lections of covers, among which were three 
first day and three first flight covers. The 
first flight covers were commemorative 
stamps issued to celebrate the first Trans 


Pacific flight of the China Clipper, the | 


Antarctic Expedition made by Admiral 
Byrd, and the first flight of the Hinder 
burg. Another frame contained a study 
of Britain’s royal family as shown in the 
English stamp issues of 1934, put out on 
the occasion of the jubilee year of King 
George V. Another frame showed all the 
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one, two, three and five cent stamps is- 
sued by the United States Government 
from the middle of the last century to 
recent years. 

There were also shown collections of 
stamps from all countries. One frame 
contained only blue stamps, another only 
red stamps. One collector had specialized 
in commemorative stamps, and showed the 
various Army and Navy series issued by 
the United States. One boy in the Junior 
Club showed the various sports of the 
world pictorialized in stamps. 

Boys and girls are as enthusiastic over 
their stamps as older and more experi- 
enced collectors. Stamp collecting offers 
a liberal education, for it brings in his- 
tory, geography and many other fields of 
knowledge. 

Hobby Magazines 

Hobbies, the Magazine for Collectors, 2810 
§. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. $2 a year. Con- 
tains a “Swappers’ Page,” advertising small 
articles for exchange. 

Avocations, a Magazine for Hobbies and 
leisure. H. L. Lindquist, 2 West 46th St. 
Covers the fields of books and autographs, 
print and etchings, stamps and coins, an- 
tiqques and glass, photography and travel as 
they relate to the collector. 

Stamps, a Weekly Magazine of Philately. 
2 West 46th St., New York. $1 a year. 





Hearing, Discrimination, 
Interpretation 
(Continued from page 70) 
when the term is used in connection with 
hearing it obviously should refer to the 
same thing that is meant by sound dis- 
crimination tests. 

If we wish to determine a_person’s 
ability to interpret heard sounds as speech 
we give a speech interpretation test or a 
speech intelligibility test. We give words, 
or more often phrases, sentences, or long- 
er units of speech, and then check to see 
if the individual can either duplicate the 
material or can at least respond so as to 
indicate that he understood what was said 
to him. (If other than duplication is used 
one must remember that the material and 
methods of checking must be such that 
the responses actually depend upon the 
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TRIMM’S PROGRAM FOR 1939 


We at TRIMM wish to express our de- 
termination to make 1939 a year of 
progress and achievement for the hard 
of hearing. 

New improvements in construction and 
efficiency of operation, superior to any 
previously offered our hearing aid mar- 
ket, are ready for release . .. Greater 
efforts will be expended to educate the 
public on the problems and possibilities 
of the hard of hearing .. . Careful at- 
tention will be given to price arrange- 
ments in order to bring the hearing aid 
within the reach of all. 

Learn more about Trimm, her history, 
her products, her high standards, and 
understanding service. Write in care of 
Department H12 giving full details of 
your hearing difficulty. 


BONE AND AIR CONDUCTION 
MODELS OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


Literature and prices upon request. 


Trimm Excellophone Distributors 


1770 West Berteau Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Vacolite Model ‘‘A”’ Vacuum 
Tube Hearing Aid Provides 


Quiet operation 
High amplification 
High fidelity response 


Selective amplification based on 
audiogram if desired 


Operation from any 110 volt outlet 





Send for Bulletin No. 3814 


VACOLITE CO. 


3003 N. HENDERSON AVE. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF 
LANGUAGE-TEACHING 


and 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


(A Manual for Teachers) 

By MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
Instructor in the California School for the Deaf 
A Professional Book at an Average Price for 
Professional Books 


THIS book is designed to meet the needs of 
the classroom teacher. 
THE scientific treatment of the subject, or- 
ganization, material, drills, outlines, vo- 
cabulary which distinguishes language prin- 
ciples, special attention to language prin- 
ciples which are often neglected or over- 
looked, course of study in language, and the 
system of language-teaching combine to 
give the teacher a handbook from which 
she may obtain help in every phase of lan- 
guage work. 
MUCH of the material may be “lifted’’ and 
used as given in the book. 

THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND 

Price, $6.00 Postpaid 


Discount—A discount of 20 Per Cent is given on 
orders for five or more copies. 


Send Orders and Inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. BOX 236 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











LIP READING PRACTICE 
MATERIAL 
Volume V 
of the 
Volta Bureau Books 
Simple Exercises, Games and Stories 
For Adult Beginners 


“Volume V of the Volta Bureau’s Books 

of Lip Reading Practice Material is the 

best yet. It meets a real want, as show- 

ing what can be done in beginners’ ma- 

terial. Thank you a thousand times for 

this new book.” 

—A, teacher of lip reading 

in North Carolina. 


INTERESTING, 
WELL COORDINATED, 
READY FOR USE 


To Volta Review Subscribers............ $1.00 
To Non: Sabecribere «sce. scsecceccscssiessee . 2.00 


Why not subscribe, and get a val- 
uable book at the same tinte? 
A Year of the Volta Review, and 
the Practice Book 
BOTH FOR $3.00 


Order from the Volta Bureau 











The Volta Review 











apility to receive speech and not upon 
degree of intellectual comprehension 
the meanings involved.) Unfortuna 
most of us have seen so-called “speech 
tests in which the subject was called u 
merely to reply as to whether or not he 
heard the material. Time could scarcely 
be wasted upon a more meaningless pro: | 
cedure. The results tell us nothing about 
the subject’s ability to interpret speech, or 
even to discriminate between the speech 
sounds. We merely know that he did or 
did not hear something, and if he did 
hear something we have no idea what it 
was. Such procedures should not be dig. 
nified by the term “tests”; and the terms 


“speech interpretation” and “intelligibil. | 


ity” should be applied only when the tes 
requires a person to tell just what speech 
was given to him. 

Of course the best way to prevent con 
fusion is to describe or show a _ person’ 
audiogram (specifying the audiometer 
used, etc.) when his degree of hearing is 
under discussion. Likewise, we can specif- 
cally state what discriminations between 
sounds the individual is capable of mak- 
ing, and the extent to which these dis 
criminations are utilized for the reception 
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of speech under different conditions. How! 
ever, we often must summarize, generalig, 
and use shorthand descriptions. Un 
such circumstances if we will just k 
the generally accepted distinctions betw 
hearing, discrimination, and interpretatiot 
clearly in mind, many false starts, and 
much misinterpretation and misguided ex- 
perimentation can be avoided. 





The Practice Apartment 
(Continued frem page 73) 


is First Aid and Home Nursing, usually 
given by a volunteer Red Cross worker. 


Occasionally the girls get a chance to take | 


care of a girl or a teacher who has a cold 
or some other simple ailment. 

In spite of what has been accomplished 
this work is still in experimental stage, 
and follows a very flexible program. Two 
years of trial have proved the educational 
value of the Practice Apartment. 
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Western Elecfric 


| HEARING AID 
Ortho-technic Model 








Based on Advanced Technique there’s a national network of service stations 
’ . , in all principal cities to serve you efficiently. 
The Western Electric Audiphone, based ag 
— : : Try the Audiphone—hear the difference 
on new principles in hearing aid design, ; 


= 2 : é or vourself! 
sually } is helping thousands to hear clearly in ale I 














| group conversation — at greater distances i—------------- ee 
» take . ots 
i —iIn any position. | GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Bldg., New York. | 
i An i8) utg ro wth of 57 ye ars of Bell | Please send details on Western Electric Audiphone 

Telephon ki P 2 ia ] (Ortho-technic Model) and name of nearest dealer. VR-42 
, e making, it transmits sound 
ished 5: | 
stage naturally — with either air conduction or | Name -...-.a------n-enn-cossensenssensenesneeneenaennnness anne 
o ? . . 
Two | bone conduction receiver. | 

A | Address 
ional Your dealer will recommend the Audi- | 
Cc Srate 
Phone that best meets your needs — and Fee ; 

















(padioear 
CONDUC. 
TION RECEIVER UNSHACKLES EX- 
CESS WEIGHT AND CONCENTRATES 


THE NEW 


DIRECT ACTION BONE 


ITS ENERGY 






There is no intermediate material 
between the vibrating element and the 
as there all of the ‘‘in- 
ertia’’ types of receivers, in which 
the vibration must first be transmitted 
to the case and then re-transmitted 
to the head In this new type of 
structure the full energy of the vibra 


head, is in 


tion is transmitted by the vibratory 

plate itself and this eliminates the SEE IT YOURSELF. 
necessity of ‘‘carrying along’’ the en- ALL RADIOEAR 
tire receiver casing. You will like the OFFICES ARE 
much clearer hearing. An illustrated NOW DEMON- 


folder 
may be 


describing this receiver 


had for the 


new 
asking. 


STRATING IT. 


E. A. MYERS 
& SONS 
52 Radioear 
Building, 


Beverly Road, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


adiocar 








ELECTRO-EAR 


Is now being fitted to hard of hearing 
persons in all the leading cities throughout 
the United States. 


Write for the name and address of your 
nearest aurotician. 


A free hearing test with the new Selec- 
trometer will determine the hearing aid best 
suited for you. 


All instruments manufactured by us are 


sold under a Lifetime Service Guarantee. 

If you would like to try any of our non- 
electrical or electrical hearing aids, we ean 
arrange an appointment for you with our 


aurotician in your territory. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 
Inc. (A2) 


10 East 43rd Street, N. Y. C. 
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The Case of Mrs. Mole 


(Continued from page 93) 


“Very welcome, I’m sure,” said he 
mother. “Is there anything else I cay 
do?” 


“Open the window please,” said Addie 
“__ try to sleep.” 

Mrs. Mole raised the window and tip 
toed to the door shutting it noiselessly 
after her. 

Two days later, it being a crisp October 
morning, Daniel Blink at his desk, slit 
open a trim envelope and read: 

Dear Daniel: 

It would be a great pleasure to hear 
your voice through my new Hearing Aid 
of which I am immensely proud—g 
proud that I have been trying it out on 
every one within reach. I am especially 
anxious to hear your voice. Would Tues. 


Febru 





day evening be convenient? 
Sincerely yours, 
Amanda Mole. 

P. S.—Callie Spiker is a wonder. We 
never knew until a few days ago that she 
has been hard of hearing the last three 
years. She relies partly on lip reading, 
and partly on a hearing aid that she has 
just begun to wear. She thinks I will 
turn out a fine lip reader. Hoping to see 
and hear you soon. 

A. M. 

Early in November Dan and Addie were 
married. 
and the latest improved earphone. Callie 
was maid of honor. 


The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 89) 

Oklahoma is trying to make a radical 
change in the education of children with 
deficient hearing. A state wide survey is 
being made to determine how many chil: 
dren in Oklahoma have defective hearing, 
and courses to prepare primary teachers 
to teach lip reading will be offered in 
our six state colleges. 

You will be interested to know that the 
state supervisor, Baker Bonnell, is deaf. 
He educated at Miss Reinhardt’s 
School. He is a splendid lip reader. 


Mrs. M. B., OKLAHOMA. 
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AUREX 


Announces Its Finest Achievement 


The superior qualities of Aurex Group and Desk Hear- 
ing Aids have thrilled thousands and brought countless 
requests for a wearable hearing aid of comparable per- 
formance. 





To satisfy this demand, the 


Aurex WEARABLE Hearing Aid 
With Vacuum Tube Amplification 


now makes its appearance. 





Tuts AUREX WILL MEET YOUR FONDEST EXPECTATIONS IN 


SIZE 
WEIGHT 
APPEARANCE 
PERFORMANCE 


COST OF OPERATION 


Just a postal with your name and address will bring 
detailed information. 








AUREX CORPORATION 


1113-1117 No. FRANKLIN ST. 
CHICAGO 




















The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a _ well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 

oor recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__.___.____ $10.00 


Series I. 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual...» 17.00 

ge ree $10.00 

ee 5 eee _. $35.00 
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Early Days at Horace Mann School 
(Continued from page 83) 

Miss Ella T., the prettiest young lady ip 

my class, sat in front of me and we be. 

came quite chummy passing notes to each 

other. After leaving the school, I never 


heard from her. 


to Miss Fuller. Several of my old school. 
mates were there, including a motherly 
lady with grey hair who proved to be my 
old time sweetheart. We had a nice talk 
and I asked her if she was married. She 
pointed out her husband whom I recog. 
nized as Eddie T., a schoolmate, the son 
of a policeman. His father had _ often 
visited the school in full uniform, and 
had impressed us very much. 

My school days ended when I was 
seventeen years old. After that, my school 
was the printing office, and I am still at- 
tending that! 

In 1910 it was my pleasure to attend 
the reception at the Newberry Street build. 
ing in honor of Miss Fuller’s seventy-fifth 
birthday. Miss Fuller, always my good 
friend, seemed pleased to see me after so 
many years, and insisted on my standing 
at her side in the group picture that was 
taken. 

A recent letter from Jennie M. Hender- 
son, Principal of the Horace Mann School, 


cupied an entirely new building, built 


especially for them and fully equipped. 


However, in 1910, over | 
thirty years later, I attended a reception | 
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informs me that in 1929 the school oe: | 
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There they celebrated their sixtieth anni- | 


versary. 

It was Miss Fuller’s ambition that her 
older pupils would be able to enter the 
regular High Schools and hold their own 
with hearing pupils, and I understand 
that many have been able to do that. 





Looks into Books 
(Continued from page 107) 
sounds come from the series 1-4-2-3. Sen 
tences are introduced gradually. 

The author points out similarities be- 
tween Barczi’s method and his own work. 
He feels that the chief advance made by 
Barezi is his more systematic use of 


rhythm. 
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Compiled by A. H. DAMON 





Nothing is so firmly believed as what we 
least know.—Montaigne. 

It is not so important to be serious as it is 
to be serious about the important things. The 
monkey wears an expression of seriousness which 
would do credit to any college student, but the 
monkey is serious because it itches. 

—Robert Maynard Hutchins. 

Rest has cured more people than all the 
medicine in the world. If you don’t feel well, 
avoid sympathetic friends. 1 can put a nervous 
person to bed by anxious questions about his 
health, A good plan is to forget yesterday, 
ignore tomorrow, live today. For there is no 
worse poison than that induced by worry. The 
trouble with most people is that they haven't 
enough will-power to abstain from over-indul- 
gence—Practice moderation!—Harold J. Reilly. 


Since the toe benes are not completely ossi- 
fied until the sixteenth or eighteenth year, it is 
important to see that there are no short shoes 
or stockings to force these tiny bones back on 
the foot, to result in hammer toes and bunion 
joints. Neglect of a child’s feet is an indict- 
ment of any parent. Periodic foot examinations 
are essential—William W. Dornstreich. 

My neighbor pitied us warmly. She often 
came in to sit with my aunt, but not once in 
those hard years did I come home to find that 
she had darned a stocking or dusted the living- 
room furniture. 

Her sister, struggling with a family of small 


| children, lived across the Bay. “If I only had 


money I’d buy Bessie a lovely house and _ pro- 
vide her with servants,” she would say. But 
she never went over and tied on an apron and 
sent Bessie off for a blessed day of rest. 

The simple truth is that while poverty may be 
hard and humiliating to ourselves, it does not 
restrict what we can do for others. We can 
give gloriously, generously, inexhaustibly, without 
even opening our purses.—Kathleen Norris. 

I can honestly say that none of us has ever 
had a feeling of actually being rich. What we 
did find out was that we had inherited heavy 
responsibilities toward the family and the world. 

‘Nelson Rockefeller (quoted by John Cush- 
man Fistere) 

History shows us that attempts at domination 
have never resulted in the happiness of the 
nations attempting it. There is an innate re- 
sistant force, which arises out of the fear of 
loss of liberty and the passionate desire for 
self-expression, which renders domination pre- 
carious and uncertain.—Neville Chamberlain. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Private or Class Lessons Practice 
Begin any time 


PRACTICE MATERIAL FOR SALE 
Write for description and price list 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN LIP READING 
for use if no teachers are available. Details on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 


Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 
Practice Groups Lectures 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 


Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 
Methods 
Private Instruction Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 


Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 


THE NEW KINZIE GRADED METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION 


2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 








School for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF. By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15. nostpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 





WANTED: Teacher for 5! year o'd hard of hearing 
hoy in New York City, preferably to live with family. 
Experience with word deafness preferred. State age, 
education, experience, minimum salary and when avail- 


able. Address The Volta Review, Box 77. 





POSITION WANTED, as teacher or visiting teacher, 

by Clarke School normal graduate, experienced in 

day and residential school primary departments. Trained 

- experienced social worker. Address Box 99, Volta 
ureau. 








LIP READING Instruction and Speech Correction for 
the Hard of Hearing Adult. June-September, 1939. 
Private instruction, practice classes. For details, address 
P. O. Box 73, Romney, West Virginia. 





EXPERIENCED TEACHER of the deaf available for 
summer work, teaching or tutoring. Free to travel. Ad- 
dress Box 27, Volta Review. 
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Retort Courteous.—A newly rich womy 
happened to be seated next to the wife of; 
labor leader at the public dinner, and was ty. 
ing to impress her. 

“IT clean my diamonds with 
said: “my rubies with Bordeaux, 
phires with fresh milk. And you, 
she asked turning to the 


ammonia,” sh 
and my sp 
Mrs. Blank” 


labor leader’s wife, | 





“Oh, I don’t clean mine.” said the latte 
airily. “When they get dirty, I simply throv} 
them away.” i 


\ 


, | 
Fable-—Once upon a time there was i 
bachelor who got well along in years. He sut 


denly began to wonder if he really could ge! 
married if he wanted to, and the more he 
thought of it the more doubtful he became} 


Finally he inserted an advertisement in the} 
papers: WIFE WANTED. When he went dow! 


to the newspaper office and inquired about re 


plies, the clerk handed him over a hundred| 
envelopes. Practically all were from married} 
men, and read: “You can have mine.” 


A Real Collector.—A certain bishop was 4 
very enthusiastic worker for his church, and} 
especially efficient in raising funds. He was ai 
a convention of clergymen when a_ beggar ap- 
proached another group. Each member of the 
group pleaded poverty, but one pointed out the 
bishop and said, “Ask the Bishop over there. 
He has a very tender heart.” 

The man went over and spoke to the Bishop. 
After a short talk something passed from one 
hand to another and then the beggar came back | 
to the first group. 

“Did the Bishop give you anything?” asked 
one of the clergymen. 

“No,” answered the beggar, shortly. 
him a dollar for his old cathedral!” 


“ gave 


Informed.—New Clergyman: “How do you 
like my sermons?” 
Dear Old Lady: “They’re wonderful! I never | 


knew what sin was until you came here.” 


The Right Qualifications.—The followin 
advertisement is reported to have appeared it 
an English newspaper: 

WANTED: A strong horse to do the work of 





a country minister. 


English Amenities.— ‘Do you think,” 
Lady Cabstanleigh, “do you really think, my 
dear Lady Mutterspoon, that I am too old for | 
a tiara?” 

“My dear creature,” replied Lady Mutter 
spoon, “of course not! They are fitting the 
Pyramids with electric lights.” 


asked | 





He 


